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ABSTBACT 

In order to evaluate the treatment of death in 
children's literature, and to compile a bibliography of books related 
to this theme, four areas of a child's relation to death were 
explored* The first area of investigation was of concepts of death 
evidenced at the child's various developmental stages, as documented 
in numerous psychological studies. The second area studied was the 
various reactions to death which a child might display* The third 
area discussed was the cultural attitudes of present day American 
society toward death, wivh special emphasis on how these attitudes 
influence the child's conception of death. Lastly, a review was made 
of American children's literature from colonial times to the present, 
noting the treatment of death as a reflection of the cultural values 
of each era* Twenty-two books of juvenile fiction, for children up to 
age 12, were evaluated in terms of their treatment of death as a 
major theme. Most of the books were found to be of outstanding value 
in acquainting the young child with wholesome death concepts, were 
psychologically valid, and complied with accepted social attitudes 
toward the subject* (Author/SL) 
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Librwr/ School I torn Inland Unlvwr'^ityi T^ookvill©, row ^ork. 

The intrortuotion of d^nth na the thono of contorworery ohildren's 
literetore has rnioed ^'j^^stlonn of its validity and whdlcsonent^so. The 
purDOse of this stufh' was to wpluote t^^** treatment of death in ohildrrn^s 
litpretur©! nn.! trt co^pilfl e biblioj^rnphy of books rolo-ed to this thowo. 
Ir order to co'^Tj'^eii*} this stud-, four er as of a child's relation to death 
were enlored. 

The first &t^e of investigation was of concepts of death evidenced 
fit thp chad»8 various developmental stages, as documented in nunerous pay- 
cholo^icfll studies. Images of doath rev«alod by tho ohild frcn infancy to 
adolpsconce wore Hetniled, with a brief outline of the wore prominent con- 
cepts oonrnon to pseh strf© of <ievelopmMt« 

Ihr second ar< r. of stuc^r, also psyeholo<»ical in character, outlined 
the various rpoctions to d*»ath a child w display, exnlorinr? resnonsea 
co'T-o'* to anpcific drath events, as well as wcrp f?«ncral reactions. 

Tho third ar'^e discjsaed thp cultural fit*-itudG3 of present day /imer- 
Ican society- towar'^ death, with ST>eoial e^hasls on how these attitudee 
i»ifluenee th*» chll^ 's concepts of d*»ath, ^ stud^ of d(»ath-f Rar, funeral 
rrsitices and cultural traditions, anonp othnr topics, orovlded a br^ad 
vi'.-'w of flttitudfis to d«ath found in ^^pstern society tc^ay. 

T^r last erf»a cf inv^stl'^ation was a rf»viow of Aweriean ehildrrn's 
lltf»r8turr- i*ro'" Colonial tl'^ftS to thf» nrrsf^nt, outliniuf the treatin«?nt of 
d^ath In the literature of tho several eras, ani e.«)loring how this lit- 
*»rpture r*»fl*?et.Pd th<? cultural attittiidf»s of each prriod* 

Tweitr-two bcrka of ^Avonile fiction were evaliat*»d i terms of their 
tr.-atrif»nt of death. Thr books were selrctPd fror e broad ranpe of literature, 
a'^d included picture books for thp youn.c^fst rpsders, as woll as norft nature 
stories for thf» intprry=»di8tp> r^^ader, ur tc arte twflve. Only t^ose books in 
tjhich thp '^leath thnn<) nlnyed a nrovdnent rol(? were used, that is, stories 
which dpalt entirely with df>ath aa the motif, or where d'^ath strongly in- 
fluenced the plot anci/or the characters. Those stories focused on various 
tynes of death a child may encounter, and iicludod animal stories, as vrell 
as parent, siblinr', piran'iparfnt, and child d-^aths. In addition, one book 
int/e'^*'e'.i to hr. an information book on the biolof;ical and cultural aspects of 
death vas 'evaluated, and two books desif»ned as stinuli for parent-child dis- 
cussion vorc T'^viewed, 

'■est of thp books wore found to be of outstanding value in acquainting 
thr younr ihild x^lth wholesome deaiih conf;r?ptn, were nsycholotrical'y valid, 
f^n.' .".voider^ srnial ffttitudes deemed urrlrsirable to the chil:1»s underatan-Un?^ 
of df-'ath. rV'^Ro book!? nrovided a valuable biblip^rranh^' for those inter<^sted 
in th^ svtb^ect of death and th'^ chi"d, s i^* ntirr' r^ndin^ material that can 
be cf i^reav bn^rfit ^ovnloninf a child's attitudr to doath. 
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In rc'cent yrMira oocloty haa cho^n an increosinff awureneso oi' tho 
rw^i^ for fooihj? life»9 prrtblftra frankXy find eendidV* ^'^n.V matters o.ice 
If^nored or eonoldprpd to bt' In bad taste arc rxw rooken of freol:;. 
Divorce, obortlon, phya^cal on^ ital hyn'iioaps ore now faniUar tor^lcs, 
and ar« dealt with onenly and candidly, Thi8 tron'l to realism in aooioty 
has Inevitably ber^n rpflpctod in children's litrrature ac adults Vavp 
soufrht to aharo their concerns with th^ child, 'Society's current ?5ro- 
oecupation with th«> aub.lect of df»ath has rrcently been reflected in 
chf-drpn's literatur**, anr* it is that a8n«ot of literature this rwort 
oxaninea. '♦sycholoRists encouraf^p Irsp diHCxisslon of death, both to pre- 
Bare the child for this reality an? to help him to realise that drath is 
siwly another T>art of life. This study hopes to det«»rwine if cont«rror- 
ary chil ren»a literature succeeds in presenting valid views of death to 
to the chilc^ in a manner ho can appreciate and understand. 

A sunrary of children's views of death, as documented by socio- 
lofTical and psychological rf>search, provides dotcrninaUon of death con- 
cents literature mUrht be expected to refute or to support. An aval- 
uaticn of the social attitudes which influence literature has been ?rade. 
A historical reviov of the treatment of death in American literature 
provides a study of this theme in chiHren's litpreture through the 
years, en.^ ^ivps insic^ht into the social attitudes that prorpted t^^is 
liters t'lre. 

Thr rplationshin of cu r^^nt lit^rnturp to puthoritctive research 
hen be n «xaT-ino'l, tho literature beinf^ li^nitr-? to books of the nro- 
adolescent, strr-sinf' bockn mbl nhed within tho last few year?, cin' 
focuoinf 0- t^osr boc'cn i-. vhich d^ath io the -^^-.m! thw. Thf^ various 
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imryoflfih*»o to d»^rth ir. thpa»» broks hcvr b©" ntudlri, wi^.h an i^Vftl^nUon 
oS tholr yclcvonoy to tho ohll.d»8 no<^do, und tratlnr^ tJjctr ^olfi86iT.t?nofln, 
ap'.ronrl»t>^n68r, ar^d honf?9ty. It \«\a not tbo purroac oi' this rcoort tc 
acrvo fls fl lYrum of t.hp nro'a an-i oov«n of tho accoptftbillty of thla 
literature, but rather to nrovldo « view of what literctiirc is avail- 
able, an-1 a j .df?enont of its voIup tc *ihe child in t«rTns of tho socio- 
lor»icfl Tmr\ r»pivcJ^olctfloal tr itha of our society. 
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nofinitiv*^ studies of dooth as und'jrstood by ohiXdrrn h«v« br n 
mCv by a^^vrnil flut^"»orities durlnr? the lest few dfoodes. In order to 
judfef* the validity of the treatncnt of death In oont©raporar.y chllriren* 
literature, it is nocpssar/ to becore familiar with these studies and 
their rrnults, ^^at arc the concepts of death as evidenced in this re- 
sc rch; at what an:e does death-awe roness bri^lnj and how do cfeiJ-^^ren ot 
various develonnental levels view death? 

Littlft research into the chiVs conprphension of death was 
carried out iiurinj? the early years of nsvchiatpv. yVeud hinaelf be- 
lieved that children ha^? little. concern with or fier of death, secini? 
it as little ?»iore than a ioumey, Hfi believed that any f^ars the child 
ffdfht reveal apneared onV' Murini? the Oedinal stape of development, 
(arres ^ - end wrrc the nroduct of an unresolved Oedtous oo!»id1ox. 
Hovever, further study has not supnorted this theory, with thanota- 
r>hobia (f«ar of death) evidonced as early as th<? third year. The 

earliest documented research, by Paul Schilder and Dfevid Wechsleri re- 

2 

ported in Journal of Genetic Psychology in 193li> explored the 
child «s reactions to denth. This stud^r utilized ?-j ahil'^rcn, raanint 
ir. a^o frcn ^ to 115, who were tested throusfh neens of direct observa- 
tion of play, spontaneous stories, and direct qunsticnini^, Ihe conclu- 
sion was drown that children deal with death realistically, in a 
'natter-of-foot way; and elthouRh they do not want to die, rarely do 
thry exnr'^'ss « fear of dyints;. This renort also established thnt child- 
• re" <^f ten eer doath as th^ result of drrrlvetion or at^.Tfeswion. 

r)vV.^a /'■*^t^ony''' work, ^'^"^cribe-^ i"- hor book Tj2e J^lilil^ J.^J:S* 

3 

cove??:;- of Peath in 19 UO, was tho most complete study of 'ts L ii-.e, 
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Anthony, worldn'- in ra^flnd In 153^ - I9h0 with children ai»rd 3 • 13, 
tested b" ^rawinf»8 an ' storjr oojnnlfitlon, anl used parental writtan 
ocoounta of my 8r>ontHr.cous intoreot In dsflth c»vl>^.«.noed by th*; chiW. 
•mill i-^aeflwh dcmnatrated the\. thr cVild passes throU)?h stfiftes of 
awflrontjsn of d«>ath, ranRlnfr fro'^ ocnplf^t** i^oran-jc, throuRh dpfin* 
Ulrr* cf '^psth i-» lof?iRfll and biolof^icaX t-mo, to a ret ire oausal- 
Icfylonl explantion. This 8tu>iy also estnblighod that ohildren do. 
thl.'«k of 'iftflth, often fantasize about it, and associate it with seT)P.r- 
atlon md nj'iJ'.r^saion. 

/not-^«r pion"or clinical study, tjorhans the ♦nost cowprehcnsive 

anvl wftll rof?orded, was done br Maria Kaf?y, e psycholor;i8t workim't With 

a 

yt^ childrfin, aws 3 - 10, in the 1930»8 in Budaoest, .Ife(?y«s Roal, 
to irvestij^atr the child's theories about dnath, was accoiiplished by 
stud'dn,t drnwinR- ana stories, and through ^direct conversation. '.Ia::y»3 
results, which saw daath as the result of aggression, or as a sorrow- 
ful sor^aration, parallel Anthony's, 

Several od-Utimal studies have been wade, notably those of 
Couslnot, •'ifle'^t, anti Hochli>'. Ihese have provided excellent documt-nt- 
atlon of the child ♦s understanding of death, and have served to expand 
the fi^dinjTS of the norlip-r iwcholofistn. The intorestinf theories of 
/.^ah '^f^rrr, docu^iented in the British ■^O'J.rnnl of USfJ:Oi^Z £311 HSJI^JlSi- 
lofrjr in 19^-6 deal with conceots of death as revealed in thfi infant. 
f rrcfi^t stud'r, can-if^ ' cut. by Albf>rt Cain and othern at the U-.i- 
^rrsn^-r of ^'ichif?ar, studied thp 'Uroct effects of dosth on childrc-^n 
who h«io rxnrt*ienoed o desth in t^eir own families. 

>r child connrehr'ision of drath, as bo-.h Naj^y end /Anthony 
dr^o-^ntrcto, '• -V'^loos in brof '' nta-es of ^' s-rrl ur.d-rst.rndin:'. W- 
first stof???, fron infency to rouj^hl' art'> 3, i« a oeriod of nrimitivo 
concepts and p'rowin?? awor^^ness of df>nth. 
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^QiQ^\Qn Still »^ow9 little About (ioftth ootiorohonalon from In- 
i'unc.v to af?p 3> / nr' olthoui^h it Is bclicvod thet little awarpnfifi« of 

dp©tb is nr«>sent at this •'taRP, aibney contends that a ohlld io eff- 

•> 

eoted by dft^th as earls' as a^e 6 nonths. The Infant, with nu prasp of 
concoptatl thought, la iranorscd in finding hlo way in hio Ironediat© 
world, but. his experiences prc?nape hir. for a oorprehension of ab- 
stracts. Theory hol^s that tho child, through such f»erH58 as peek-a-boc 
(^^ich is an Old Fn^Ush term rntaning Alive-or-Dead), senses periods 
of separation and absence, and so n becones able to distinguish be- 
tw er a lor* separation and a short one* Adah Maurer has developed a 
conr'ont of the "nre-Hoa" of death In tho infant, Maurer describes how 
a piame of pe'^k-a-boo nrovidea a leaminr' exnerience for thv InfaAtt face 
covere'^, he enloys the* tenporary senaratim and th« thrill of disaop- 
earsnce, tjrrhans heiRh^.ened by the dininished li^ht and air, but r^pmon- 
atrates trerendous loy at his ''rpanoparanoe", Mfiurer theorizes that 
it is in nls" «uc^ 8S this that thp Infant f^i^asps the concepts of sep- 
aration and ret'irn that serve as his nrinitive understandlnrj of dt^ath, 
which he vIp'-js larrcelcy in ter»rs of separation and loss. Yudlcin expands 
^\Yar<>r's thaor', exolaininf? that ^hp fearful anxiety end explosive re- 
lief the child wanifosts dcrranstrate how real is the anxiety of posa- 

r> 

iblr losc. tc the infant. However, the infant soon Icai^ns to tolerate 
srnnratic*^, ani b' 8f?:e one is able to calnlcf accept short periods of 
sfrarrtir. =•.. 

An th^^ child nrofrrpsnes thn^u^^h rnorf* sonhisticatcd Icamirn: 
fjinrrir-cr«», he ftraduelly conceivoT of the concept of final loan, ''is 
u'^'VrT'.''^-'''"' oZ "''ll-fTCi''" b'- r'.-^v rn'^ -varks a co-'^rrhr-ision of oc-- 
v,i , t o pVno^cn, Further ori'dtlv-- rc-conts of -U-ftth o-row vn.th t'"'- 
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child *8 overy«day adventures* X&stenbmm dettoribea an 16*ii»nth old^ 

vhOf finding, a dc>ad hia.% triea to ooax it to fly by planing it in a 
10 

trro. It is through exporieneas suoh as thie that th«» ohild becomes 
eaw** of rtoflth, but up to 8(?e 3 he hno only a casual awareness of the 
weanin'f of dr»ath« He does denonstrate sone f^ar of death, as Vahl ill- 
WBtretes. ^?8hl states t^et «?arly chit^^hood fear of death serms to be 
related to the forjnation of ewilt feelings and conceptual develor>in«nt, 
often associated with mr^ t\'pcs of stress. The roung child feels 
hiriself OTnnir^otont, convinced that he is able to control his environ- 
itent "bf his own powerful wishes. Ho do*?s not seem to ccinprehend that 
an outside aj^ent iaust ^^ratify his every wish. Because he feels that 
his wAshos, malevolent as well as benevolent, are ininediately grati- 
fied, he may develop va^e notions that he can precipitate disaster, 
even death, throuf?h these powerful wishes. ^Jahl states that the / 
prayers asrainst the fear of death (If I should die befor' I wake • .) 
and thp obsessive blessine;s of n^rsons at the end of the prayer, are 

early m-nifestatinns of a fear of d»»ath, crrowinp; out of his fe^linsrs 
13 

of ow'^inotence. Rheir-rold says tbat a child ae youn«? as apfe two 

13 

dreams of beint* 'jevc ired or destroyed. Thus it is clear that f par of 

death is nnincr^t i*i thp very vo ni^ child, but the main import of death 

at this e«?:e is as it relates to ser>aration and loss. 

AC'S r^EE TO F 'VT 

:h»> child 8f»e 3 to ? is still too imnaturc to bo able to think 

ir thn abstract,, an^^ his concepts of death are consistent with this 

ffct. .'t affp 3 death continuoo to be refjar^iei as a senaration or a 

lii 

slecn, vfhat Sslk d<=iSoribes as "suddenly f»one awi>y," and often not 
thca-ht, '.0 bo final or i-.f vitrbln, Kratcnbauri como'-^ts on the child's 
fcilurp '>c -rasn tho finality of dr-ath, citintr as an pxa-nle a chiVJ, 
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whO| ftlthou'^h £»h'' "k-««vT'* thpl* h^r uncle wos d^ad, oak^sd rcps^atc^lly when 

15 

he vould come bock* Rose rcMerks thiat 4 omll child may rpfict to tho 

dc'BtV* of a parent in inach t hp ^amv wry as to c divorop, which to hln Is 

16 

an imoor/t'anont state* becsusf) he nay o^'o the nar«nt acein. 

^iG'fr fJescribpo sovcral ccnvGrsPticns vrith tho chilrlrtn ahc: 

studied in which tho belief was expresnerl that lif« continues iri tho 

^TRVff the dead able to ©at and breathe?, awaro of the p{oingo-on i'^ the 

outside world, but unable to nove because of thr cbnfinements of the 

17 

coff i'*' and the burden of the dirt above him. Thus tho chilH is 

voicinc his conviction t^at death io not final. Kestenbaur makt^s an 

intcrpstin" Observation of an asneot of a child ♦s life Tihat nay well 

reinforce this concent of a revprslblo death - the teli^vision cartoons. 

How often the carto n character is to all 1 Ric '•dead'' only uO be 

18 

revived instantly, unscathed, ready for the next escapade • The child 

riay see death as a deprivation, a notion that tends to reinforce the 

i:ea of an Inpprrsancnt death, because a child's dccrivations are 

19 

us-aally not lasting, 

IhR very '"ounr; child nor eouate death with destruction, the 

20 

result of the hostility of others, or even of a Pj^nitive ^^rod. Often 

the child can onvisaf?e death resultinf^ from violence mor'^ readily tTif.r. 
?1 

fror^ disease, SoTnetimcs death is s« n as accidental, perhaps violent, 
as thf? deaths he witnesses on televisi n« Rheinr^old warns that the 
chi'd "av not acr;«»ot the idea of his own d^nth if he seos it in t^rms 
of '^'estructi n or mnisbwnt, wr-r^ans croatinfr serious natbopre-iic re- 
snrvjsp-. i-) later yf^ars, 

^'r*?rv '^ther childhood fncointers serve to add ^ tho miscccep- 
tl "J' ci' a '-o-j.'^'-' c^l .■• Tor irstprce, ■•Vhl noi.nts mt the co^-^fusicn 
arisinf? out of j;»rt»ain •-'anrs, ''Icyini* "ox%'borra and Indians, vrh^^rr ev- 
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^r. orlv .0 be r..«rre,iea for tho „o« l..d. . cMW t. 

aeo decth as a teriporery state, a b^nishwont. Moat ohUdron love 
thia "PansT, bangi you're drac^l" sort of gajno, and the child can enjoy 
these fianes, frco to feel certain that ono isn't r<»ally dcsad. These 
gainos my well havp a useful purpose, serving as a pieans by t#^.ieh the . 
child doala with foara of death. 

Often adult exnressicns are nislcadin?; to the child - an a 
Mea^V batt-^r', or "dead to the world," This kind of confusion is 
rradlly undpratanUable, but Kastenbaun feels that the child rney add to 
his om ccifusi-^n by wisinternretinr; facts associated with death, Wc? 
relates an f»xa"»nlo of s chilli, who upon hoarlnp; t^iot 80T«eone hfii di<?d 
at £ hosnital, imnediotely decided that a hospital was a good place to 
st«?y awn^' fro-.. Sinilarly, the child -^a-r ovcrennhasize insipjnifi- 
cant facts about death-related c-wiences, Kestenbaun, quotinr; psycho- 
loE^ist 0, Stanley Hall, mentions that tho ohild my fivatv certain 

accessories of death, vividly aware of the \wath or the shiny handlros 

26 

on thfi casket, yet spc-iinf^ly unaware of the corpse itself. 

The child at this aee "a' Sf ansvrnrs to the vae:ue uncertain- 
ties about death that trouble hi^i - the ^*jy»8 and how's of death, per- 
bans to an extent that seems callous to the adult. Hfi nif^ht ac-npt 
death es an absence of life, but canrot accept thfi philosophy behind 

t^ls irioc. Ho knows there is 8o:Tiethinc» ••soecdal" about death, but can- 
^7 

T>ot sa" what. There arc many facets to the chi'd»s undersstandinr of 
dp th at th!s 81?'', >^ut t^'^ pr^don nant f^-se has proved to bp his notion 
t'-^at d«ath ist not final, but simply life iraanoth^r fot^. ITe alno has 
yot tc Ipnr-^ t^at ot^cr neoln die, an'^. thrt, hf> vdll too, 

FIT'- TO ''IV.y 

Th-^ ^ to 9 "onr ol^ ohild shorn a far rrratcr c^rrcity to r^ pscn 
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In th« tth8traat» His horiaons hew now wiindod biyond hli*i8elf • he 
B9K9 and uon aeoe'^t r^ny o£ ll.f»?»e confusions a?ta nrobltfnu, % has 
bfeffun to underotond the finality enri uniwrsallt?' cf death, and enpoars 
to acnnt tho fact that even thosfi he lovos viill someday die» How^vor, 
hr seoffls to b«»lieve that he hi'nsc^ir is inrunc to "Mf. D'oath, ' that 
he ecn escan© "him" by ninninfr faster or bv lockini? hin out. ReijarVXiR 
deeth ps a person or as e senaratr beincr is the pr« dotii^ant death»rel» 
atcH attitude at this 8f?:Q level, Kofry determined that death is personi- 
£ic<\ in two fornst as a Sfnierate parser, an evil boin?? who carries off 
bad childrpni or ev- the ^load itself, in the f?ravp, havinR no functions 
or irtovQwents. rhe irage of aoath is as an old ugly person, often 
in thpfom of thfi farillsr skcrleton, Va^.^ remarks that, seeing death as 
a concrete thinr:, the child is sure he can avoid it ^' dostroyinff it or 
so^^how eludln^T its clutches, Associating death with tho dead tnakes it 
seemr'^note, therefore not inevitable, but outside the child, end not 
urdv^rsal, niis nersorification of d^ath, althoujjh obviously fantasy, 
is nev»rthel<jss ipore realist thfn th? earlier stage of coifiplete 
dfi'^ial, 

.nthou^h b- this afTP th^* c>^lld is ranidly develotiinir aweroness 
of t^c ^forl^ around hl-n and is i'^ a opriod of «?rpat erctional uphpoval, 
thr n^VJ 3oons t'' rcvoax little fear of dpath. Hp is nore exnerienced; 
ho is 3blp to se^ the world i- ncrp ndult tcrrs, and haa dcveloppd a 
"frt r.v.vxork vithln which thf? idoa of death can be placed: death is one 
fT'- ncrnl irlncir>le or procp";^ rd-^onrr 'xmy other cjonpral prirjciples or 
priiconsrD, Tho worl.i if? a rrore co •orohr-^slbln and prf'dintible nlac«* 
^cnV^ --an >)r •mierfJto'-d in rolflti^n to ' -fitural law' in renerelj It is 
-0 lo^^rr n ^harto"i will o» th^- •Ii^vu" ".•rhr.ns thin inc^'fonerl 
^^war-nps.i 'inkos the child «oro valuer;- b"" p to tho brfiu-a oi' -loath, for 
7i:."r-' 3tat'-s t»:nt th^ ch.lld rX oh!M f,.-.- rp.y t;'ke lonTr to rnsn 
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throug:^ the mournlnn otagos, ond psychosis ^ result If tho child Is 

31 

ur.abl« to rroKross throuirrh each nhaoe* 

The yc«An<» f^hild's a>*ivalont fecllnRa e^Jout death's truths r^y 
represent his a'^nrehonslona o£ th«^ emotions aurroundln}^ death, and his 
own ability, or lack of it, to cone with these powerful emotions, How- 
ever, Ksatenbaun f ceXs that age 10- the child has wed© tho neoessarv 
tr msitions in both mental devcloninent and ewoti nal security tc accept 
doath as final and inavltr,blR. Th« child is able to reco^ni^e a 
logical explanr'-.ion of d«flth, nnci nan deel vrith it realistically* 
"«yon'^ pr*^ 10 hlo ^?r83n of d^ath co««cents coitl'-ufts 1 0 'nature, as 
hp resolve*' hi«? -wr. nhilosonhics of life and d»*&th, a T>rooess that 
will conti'^f* wel"' into adulthood » 
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'^syc^ioloj^ical rftsonrch hoe €»8tabliahofi Bpf»crlf3jc rftsnonae^ end 
thought t)roc«*ss90 r^sultin.n; frorn t^e child's exposure to various doath 
situations. Because these Incidents consrise tho plots of tnony of ^Jha 
book?? to bs cxnnLned, it becomos nGcossary to sunmariae these rospon- 
ses in order to better .1 df»o thr^ literature, 

:'any factors will Influence the child's reactions to death, 
such ao his eptf, his ierree of emoti nal maturity, or '^is relationship 
to the decr-ased, but iiivestl -Ration has established iefinite patterns of 
probable reaction, ^'"ach reaction will not occur in every instance, 
of course, but the rF^s-^onees flcon to be fairly consisient and closely 
r^^seiriblp adult e»70tl rs, nlthoupjh to varyinj* desfrees of intensity, 

A rocent study under the <Tui dance of /.Ibert Cain at the Univer- 
sity of ''iohifran explored the direct effects of familial deaths on the 
33 

chi"'r», '^pin founi tV'at disturber? bpheviour freciuently foHowod a 
denth in the fardly, often becomSnf^ a part of the child's personality, 
I'finy distorted ideas and ''Isconcp'Dtions about what is involved in ill- 
ness ani d ath were dot^'ctod, nnii ft f:r'^at d'al of fantasy was observed, 
/dvf'rse reactions to a death could co-^tinue to affect thf* child for as 
Ion': £3 fivr years, or ever lonn«r in some cases, the greatest trauna 
resulting? fron the loss of a parent. This study supports previoun 
findinf-y.s i*^ d'^ct^-roaction resotrch, p.n'i is important today becaur>e of 
iw rrc'--'^07 and thorouf^>i'-'Css, 

cr-V^r -to simplify the patt'^rns of deaiih-rrsnc-.^es, ca-f.e- 
'.'cri"!? K^'fo bpo*^ '!i»t'^r'T»i'^e.i, rr.rl 'Vol'' ~!in sorvr-s tm th'^ ncurcc of 
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Th*» mair: cai/octoriea arct Denial - The death di'! not occur. 

jutXt - Varuc ideas of somehow being r«a- 

pcnsiblp for the drcth, throuf»h anfrry wcrds ov ,1<*alcus thouf»htB, Or 

another kind of !*ullt - that of survivor, asking why nn I still allvr? 

35 

and he is dead'.' 

Anjtcr - Pntf.f^r at the deed for havincr de- 
s^rtPi hi'n, or ot hevinr ftone away without* saying {»oodbye, 

'■'ostility - "ho child nay blane sorT»on€ 
el-'p for th** ^ont:-., r.s a rioctor, or nn ar.friy "alj or, as often hapTsens 
ii thp doat^ of a net, a parrr-.t whom h»5 oonsidera havin<' been npf?li- 
fpnt in fnir.rdlnf? the ssfcty of ths ppt« 

Ihrr^-' arr othfir emotions as w^ll. The* chiltJ nipht oxnross prnic 

at thr loss of love, or conc«ra over his future securit?/", and will seek 

36 

rerssursncf? that be viill bo corr-d for. Hp nay idealize the dead, ro- 

37 ^ 

callinf* only -ood of hin. oftm exa«'"crntiiig the Rood Qualities. The 

■ 3^ 

child touched by -Jfjath may b-^carr.e pr3o 3cu;-.i5:-d with drjad things. His 
pr.rticipstion in an elaborate fu:">pral rite for a dead animal nay app- 
ear ridiculous, or even a nockory, but this is a real way for the child 

39 

to work throunh his fears and ernoti .no. 

Those reactions \rill nrobobly occur to some dec^re^' in any oath 
situa'',ion, and soocific losr.es rav also present furcher r^^sponses. tn 

•"ain ob'">«^rve'^, the '-"eath of a nar^'tit is ^robably the most t au*i?atic 

ho 

event 9 yo-in-' '^hil'J "•a-'' r.xneriGnco, a profound p-^ tholor^ical e:rpcr~ 
ir-^.o*^ b?'/o-.d our oanabilitirs or •^r.-.^-is tc pxnlorc in this renort. ''ow- 
f^vor, it ^if^'t --I'-^ti-nrd t'^at ? c^iT'', nprhaps alrocdy weirhtp-^ 
■^cw v\V^. f^i^liriTP of Piilt or ar:»'^r t^'-^t nirrht arises cut o:. fry l-'atb 

hl 

t?T- t';t!ur^. It ^r>s be re'^^rtc^l*'- 'r. ••..f--'r'^inef1 that, tho ^rr'nf fjt 
Lev n c^i"'* c'T! hf)V!> i:5 fo"r of ro-'Tr-iiT^ or dosortic*., ard -i'Ti-lh 
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£r» qu<jnt3j' represents 'whfll to ft child. Then, toe, oa Hondin 
Ota ton. tho t^hil.- nay reaont the df-^th oJf d p*=.ront becnuoc It inpkt^s 
hl-n dif-:er«^nt fron hlfi p. ore, '!^f d'-ath o£ & narfnt can result, in 
r^?*r<^T?^io'^ tc r'^ oarlier stnr:^ of ficvf>lonment, ns tho child exDronises 
his 'lord for protpotion end lovo. Pflr'.mtfel loss is hif^hly oipniri. unt 
to t>^© ^'hild itnd ca*^ create life-Ion" dUllcultieo in human relations 
if not hanHlni well. 

Th*» dreth of a siblinpr Is si'^larly of tremendous itJipact. on the 
child. "pr« the child '-ay siiffer both the fruilt of possible blame and 
thp cniilt of survivor. Sensinpf his narents' loss, he wif?ht try to re- 
nlacp thf» drcd rnr in his role in the family, '-^e may assurne the rraoner- 
isrs of t,he deceased, and if tho siblinr; was older, he wiftht revert 
to infantile behavior, seek nfr to prevent his own reaching of that 
"fr.tal" age at which the death oo cured. He is reriinded that he him- 
self, a child, is not inmne to death, and rd^ht wonder if he will be 

4? 

next. 

I' today's society, perhcips the most coinmon human death a child 
is exposed to is that of a ^grandparent. The child's reactions to that 
death will ^^epend to a larce extent on the closcnf?sn of their relat- 
ions'-in, and nrcbably t^ie ovorrl-iin- enoticn will be one of loss of 
CCToanicnshin, 

loss of a pet, particularly' one which hcs been a loved and 
lovin- co-nar>ion, ran be d.ifricult. Hecause this death is often the 
chil-i»«? firnt <=>xnosure to death, H ir. coTOr.ly felt that this car 
nrcvidc a fire opncrtunity for the introduction of ttio con>r't?he-3ion 
of ->rth. ?-^owrver, ^udkin wcrns that the death of e pet is^unlikdy 
tc 'if'l^ Vuil ' an unrlrrsten^^ini? oi the ;-!eath of t real pf-rsor:, ^ro- 
rmrional opi-ion dcos a Tee that th" pet should no'v be ?.mfvliatoly 
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r «»lncr3, ir. t^^o hone t.hflt the child mif^ht not know the diTfprrnce, or 
bp •?nar«'? the T>nin of loss. "^hln cnr only Ofirvo to oorfuse* the chi^r', 
oH toe, y^f <rht fo»»l t^Pt tho wonnt ii5«lflcen<>nt of his -iPar? pot is 
an lr«n*^^eatl. r that tho nnit«al vr.p cf little inportanoo to thr norfnta. 
'^h'' (iW '^.t'ht i>lso irSar thet loynlty cen bo so <?asi2y shiftrH ond 

lovp trn sforre:!. 

7 he i'Toar^ts of tV i- aths of othors Vfixy* and do not n<^Grsf;arily 
merit Hi??cu'--8ion ir this report. Honever, another aroo of iniportance 
in thf do«th-rc>l-te.i r<»search which bears on the JudgeinGnt of litcrnture 

is that of attitudes. Of course, it is recognized that the child ab- 

53 

sorbs his attitudes from the society in which he lives, and in this 
re.ofprd psychologists have found many areas of potential difficulty in 
acqueintin-? the child with dnath, Sonv* of these, as the i-npact of tele- 
vision, werc^ referred to earlier, but other eoftial nwres can also cause 
stress, '^ch of the difficulty arises from the adult's desire to "spare" 
the Phl-^'l pain or sorrow. Thus ^^?53crintions of d'^ath are clbilknd in 
euiahen-lsms that serve to complicate the issue. '*no<^ took him awey,** 
"Tran-'na went on fl lon*^ iourney," "Me has Rom- to sleep." All of .^f^se 
phrp.seR convey ima^rps whic^ -disturb and confuse the al/ready f?ifi:ic\ilt 
co".f>ept o'' death. The chil--'. who is told a loved one is fjone airoy will 
surelv rPirnt.icn, perhaps anrrrily or with sone cruilt, w^y he w nt away 
'^thout sayin- rroodbyej or thf> chil'l T4,-ht feel that he was so-ebov 
naup:btv and caused th^ uiiexnected departure . Of no'orse, the concept Of 
Voi-f' away" -.ir;ht Cflrry xmh it tho co.-cept of returninf-, in the child's 
nin If a child ie told that "-od took a loved one awav, can that 
chil'^ be exoected to love and trust e ''•o-J who has caused bin such oad- 
nrc^j? /n' o" r- -:r'- ontur.o lovol, the -^hild whc fi55-ooLatf:8 denth rrlth 
punlsh-n^nt r»ay won^r^r at thr us-, of bein- food, if the "rrward" if? 
death. t^eforrin^ to d-ath as a sleep ^as been shown to be partic- 
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ularly darwfrln", Althou,'?h this s^ens a natural parallel, exoeriencw hpo 

show t>.nt this exnXanation oS r?eath can cause a patholct^ioel Trar of 

glo<^p in the nhild» Cnrf* must be tak»»n also that the child ut^rt- 

staMs that arv d<»ath r<^8ultinc fro"; illness does not nftce8«:arily noa'i 

that Pll illness results in death. Ihc child can be helped to so^ t.>at 

the illness l^s-jdinf^ to d^ath was loyond huirian power to reverse. Peed 

3u=-'P9ts a wise t)arallcl it\ coraarinr^ the bciy to a worn-out cloth that 

$8 

can'".ot bo nenied# 

Thus it is clear that the child's reactions to death, end his 
underi'tandin?: of death, are varied and corplex, and oTtcn an adult's 
attitudes and Tears sprvo to cloud his ffrasp of death conceots even 
further. 
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r}mr:'{ HI 

The cMld'r Rrowt>t In -raspinc; tho rRalities cr death results 
net orly I'ro- bin pa.vcholop.lcal -^-'.turatton, buL also fro'i the fltU- 
turles ani oo-ct-pis conveyed to hi" throurrh cultviral tradltlom. Ut- 
ernVirr c^-n be -xp<?c* e-' to roflect net onX-r the psycholoEjioal r' alities 
of d<-rth, b'it t^e sociolrp;lcal as vpII. Therefore, th' attitudes of 
contcmorarv Hesterr eulturfi tovard d*5oth mist be pxa-lne.-^. ^'^at are 
t>os- rttit'.idps; vjhat social custom have noldpd thonn are the ohiWs 
co-'Pp-^tg of -leftth consistent with thrse of ?;pncral society? ■ 
I'ha siibieot of ^"nth has bem caXlpd thr taboo of our ti^rg, 
n^.iaheth Kubler-»083 anyn, "^^ath in viewed as taboo, discussion is 
rP-pr-'ft'^ ^-js -crbid, and children ar« excluded with the t^resu^iDtion and 
w.-tert t^^nti it vo^ild b? 'too mch» for then.'' Jeffrey Shran^-. ex- 
pands this thou^^ht with his statement that "\^at a particular culture 
considers ob£?c«ne reveals its most threatening f^^ar. Obscenity ia a 
sccifil noans cf enforcin.- a taboo • • • Death is becoming the nev ob- 
sce-ity," In "ictoria- tir.'^s societi' it^orpd the bef^innincrs of life 
xyhil^ waxlnr: pretic about its tnrmiration. Today society is w^ll 
schPQled i- th'^ biclcp:ical berin-inirs of Ufe, but it^nores its inrvit- 
atl? «»n-, 7^)0 reluctance to sof^ak of death is dearV- revenled bv Ic^n 
Cainr^ i- hor bock widov. Althounrh she and her h iaband enjoyed an open 
:frlrtionshlp with their children and fully intf'nd*?d to share with the- 
the fnct of thfir father'^ fatal illness, they found the-nnclves co-n- 
p>trly M-abl- to vo:o« the words "dir- or "death," or tb sharp with 
thr ^^i^dr(-n the '-noti-ns of ''-ath. "^'e left then with honp • . . We 
^^ro -^e-n-din- t^Pt the chil-^rnri role nlny ritrht i<lon-' wi^^^^^ • • • 
■^w rolp fror' now on v/as soUantr/ in th ; fac^- of ''eath," 
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63 

John I.#in?ronc labels death ''the nv^&t unmfintionablei'' cer- 
tainly' ffTt. -ieso^i-^tion, iTT-lyln.^j as It rlcos not only n foar of 
death, uut nli;c o ofn-^'^ain embarrdS'::n*'nt speak of it* Foth nvpt r^rom- 
Inont fac^cta oi" tcdAv'a cult'irnl corct^r'is cf .:.f?eth, ^oss points out 
that rteoth is « sub.iect treatt'd \ji.th hontility, e hostility vhich 
arioos 'lo*. only fra-i & fpar of iHsth itself, but also from the recofj- 
nitio"* thr.t 'irn is rcwprloss to orrvont it* Hoso soyo, "Death in still 
a fpfirful frl^-'hU'iil ^'ffO'^enint', an''; tV ff»ar of death is a universal 
<*f«-:r p»vri if tMnV havr- ^^ftptor*"? it on r/inj' lovcls»" Tl. is 
it^Tior^.aT'* to rc'PliTre -that th" St^-nr r'f r'^ath thf' ndalt rovoals if? ouite 
''if "'^r'^nb t>o^ tho •''•=»flth-'r,"ixif»t^- «x^.rosspd b" a youn:- chil'^* /n^; fonrs 
t^ie Y'-'Mnr chi'''^ '^i'l^lay p.-r^n to focus or a f(?ar of destruction or 
punLsh-^nt, t'-'at ia, thp 'd.olf?nce hr .•JSJ^ociat-'S trith ncath» On the ' 
othPT hani, t-he adult'? foal's arr less wrll 'iefinod. 

Li:.tl?^ is known about this fpar of death. Psychiatry, in apitr 
of its co'^cnm with id^ntifrinp ai:d explcrirrr the forces that rx>ld 
inan's psycho, has teen stranf^ely d<^rolict in its inveStif^stior of 
thanatophobia . VJahl, conne^ti'^-* o.. this f^larin?: onission, feels that 
oerhsps psrchi^trists are as reluctant as the rest of us nortals to 

otU'+'' '^T'^M^'n w^ich in clcselr and Tjnrsorally indicative of the 

66 

cor'tii^onoy of thr hu'na-- estete," ."Ithoucrh this corrent was •nade 
spvornl 7/er'r'' nr'o-.qT^ V^erf> ^as he'" .''n' ccti^ues to he further r''- 
s^oT-ch, hl«? -^c^nt co-ti'^i'-s to ^oT" trK try'av. 

-JVioJ-troV! cc^tondp t^.-'t ou-^ n''>x1rti<=^r! about i'^nt'" rn^r ^cnt ? 
;«-.--r of h'^l'"l''3^''*=^'='^, or a 1 s? of -o-rrt^v, uft n cnrr^lntf --rif'- it 

-V'nI inrre, 'ncsMli*/- or f-ull'. stm-in' ?'ro- th:^ ry^<'-»'i"-i- 
ci"' oi' '^o^i'^■\ i-> o>ip''; lif -^, '^n^l b'-lievcs thfit thf' frrr of 
drat^, in r.- iiticn to b^'inr th'^ t.ri ' f- .' r cf life's end, also oi'te-^ 
f"\::y:h>''. « h< s^ of c-ohftr n-^x3etlo5, f?)C^ as a faar of abu'^dor.'^r-t, or 
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of pu'tlfjhment. Sow recent pftycholcricel theojy SMnr'cnts that rone 
C'iltut'fl rores ol* mv ti^^B n^n be tlfd to doath^rolate'' i>ar3. / rc- 
c<»nt articV !l«^fl]: liSltES ^^^o^^o cont»nti::n that the unr^ of 

rfj^.^j, vf>')v^t}o V ngvchclcp'icel Tneflna;of oac<tpinfT rtwath anM tra^incrri- 

A<? 

'-^oT'-allt'', *?l-il8rl^', cov^.inp.l llvinr; in t>>oufi;ht to b'^- -ibay-:- 

'!f>f"i*^'' 1" cc"cent, thp tbcory bclnr^ t^at tb' '" is "sefet- in n-in- 

cpr'»«" Thf> inFVillty to Hetprminr tbr wV ai'^ how of oar ow rir-ath 

crr8t"«J r-^xiptv, because our own df»&th will always o^m prernaturn nrrt 
71 

traunatic, I'oi* bi?sic fears of individual death arc rccoKni'.^^dt the 
fepr of nrAn which often acccroanies riyinfj concern over w}i8t mv hap- 
ner t'^ th- body afUfr death; repret at seeing one's Ufe fictivities 
end pleasures cominp; to an end* 

H«n, frnquentlv U' able or unwrillinj? to accent a concept of life 
ir a her^rJ'ter, erooriences fear of th? uncertain future that awaits 
aftPT- dpath. Tn the past, religion and theological doctrines molded 

man's attitudes towp.r^ death, nelif!;ious ewhasis allowed Tran to "re- 

73 

r^erd his demine a? natural and 'preordained." The inaf^e of a heaven 

or a hell carried with it an irnplication that ath was not really 

•'rnt^', >^ut --orel-r lifft in another -^i-iension, "a brief trannition be- 

tvee-. one ror^ 1-iportant existence nn'^ another," Today, however, 

tv>«sp co-!o«Dt9 no lorrrer hold true for a larj^e portion of society, 

ar,^ t^e ^r-tr of d'-ath is rrnater tha- in the TJest because rmmy no 

7^ 

Ic-f'-r ^ave^ r. belief in innortality. Hos^ points out another 
rha-^^ i'^ religious philosonhy vrhich alt^'rs attitudes toward H.-ath - 
the ':^roHEo of a hesvonls-- reward. In the past, r'^lir^ious tenets 
^p,,.,^,, ^ of a r-ward in heavont if he had borne his earthly trials 
vdvb -v^cv o-H co'irare Tnev. co ild rxr^ect to rran the -tornal blis- of 
Pcrs'^ife, ^W^rrvcr, as ^oan ermhasir.es, "The belief haa Ion?? dip-' that 
s-jfferin-* hcrr on *?arth will be n'wardnd in heaven. Suf i>rin;r has lost 
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itn ♦n»\inin-''« T>ej?tb, no Xonm»r p virtue, hfla fiun bpco***? en obl-^ct* 

of •*r*-s'^ pri'^ fpar# 

■ t. th'^' flflt^ tl-'»>, mode«rn sf ientlf in an-i -evilcfll kp.owlrd!'?^ src 

foreir'' f^cc'rtv r'sthink its co-ic??T)t«j of lif«, an-i of death it*jr'lf» 

"8, irr^rcvp'd h'-'slth •^racticos, a*i^? lii*e-3upn- rtln»? nrchin'- n ^av*^ 

irnrcr^'fl -Jirn's lifo snan, and he has become painfully conscious of 

hi*? CTrn innir^ulficancr, "tan has to acknow3.ed.'»G that d^eth will prevail 

in thr cr.r!« "Vf:re n;a*i, vith all hin cl?^vf>rness, io powf^rless. ^oy 

poswT^one ipath, he as.^ucf^e its nhysical cains^ h<» nav reticnalize 

it. cmy or 'icny its vrr;/ existence, but .fiscr.pei it he caniiot." 

"ho virv of 'if'ath as an ob.ject of fear and dr^ad does not pre- 

sr'nt f coTDlete picture of society's attitudes* ororiinont ps.^cholo- 

s^ist, Laurstte Pendftr, has remarked that nost human b<»ine3 -^.o not 

(O-^^e '7ich thon^ht to '^^^ath thro'.;.i;hout the rireatftr oortion of their 

livpr., elt''nu«?h ther*? is '■vi'^>nce t^at t^Rr»^ nay be a subconscious 

nreoccunfttion with t^n's thf""<^, nore than society has be^n willin'^ to 
79 

fl'''vlt, Tt cen be ossurr^d that no orp really .-ants to ^^ie, and vet 
ranv ar'^ r.hlo to £f:ci» t.hf; of th«'lr own d^a^hs with cal-^nesn. In 

fpct, tr 80»ne "n<=-ath na" he a lonr'-awnite j friend who w.its auietlv, 
ir-vi3iblv b»=sidn hf>'\ of a (\yiv" --otient to case his nain, his 
l.t'-.^linPF", his v«arln«^5'?, his hor'-l. -jr-nf^s.-j.*' Dr» Kos^ in her con- 
vr'rSr?ti(^r3 vit'i the tcri'i-allv ill fouufi that knovlf^d.^j*? of n^ndinR 
•Vrith brr i:rht i-i'iial r'"actions of r.r ^rr an;-! Menial, but as thP3c oro- 
ticns wrr<" f^ive" fr*''^ c?xnres3i:r, fr??dial sc^ertancr- and rfsi/^natior 
cr^'-r-red* Thun dyi-.r^, t.hou»7h not:, a hro'^ state, can rot alvays b" nr- 
unv-'li^cnf, cnlni-n.tcus invent. In fart, "Rofs fnuncJ that fre^iuently the 
f.'-'V.r of tv- ''-ir • cc-^f*'' wit'" th?: *.raV- f?'.r Ifs-- r-'^ali.stical' y ^h/.'- 

ni 

^i-'- t.hr- n.->.i-nt h.vir?- If , 

.*n i'-tfrstlnfr farit t^at revoaln-^ itnelf in th^^ varicun s'.udlr.r. 
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of death W8S that death often sophs more ncanln??loss and despairing to 
one whose life has loen enrt.Y and unfulfilled, w^snroca o full rmxnrdinf? 
life 3e'»rn0i tr prenare one for a les- f'sarsoine vie'.7 of death. Ti^eath 
can be accepted ass fittinct omi to life, the nroner end of the chapter. 
Strcn^! roliiyio'is co»ivicticns tend to t*?rTner fears of death for scrie, 
vith -^he r>rcpi3r of eternal rewar'' sufficient tc diminish anxirtier. 
Ot^'^rs, thcnsh not acccr.tiriff a f^iit^ in irnnortallty, can die in ppncp, 
krn.Ti".cr they have lived their livr-s to the fullest, takin» corfort in 
t^o t'-^.oujTht tha\i their rf^wa^-d is aroarthl: one. Conversely, a strong 
bplior in ir!'.ortali^y can cause an undu^.fear of doatli, the thre;?t of 
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etpr'isl damnation locndnnr lar?;e in vifv of one's mortal shortcor^inrrs. 

Iricf iv-5 a universal human experience. It is one of thr wst 
excrjicisi/inf' oains oia con erdarc, but it is a natural pain end a 
hcalin* pain. Occasionally physical and cn^otional rer.ctiona ca-; 
occur, 'rief can raise foflin^TS of f' sr md insecurity at an uncertain 
f-^t ire, and it can take -arr,' for-s: ►milt, leniol, or an-er. Oriof can 
U3u.']rr rcli»^ve itself ©ventaally i-^ it.s o\*i: tine, but of particuler 
imnortarice ftr^ instance'' of urr^^sclVed trrief • 

"■•svcholo 'ists beliovfi that the r nrcssi^ n of c^rief an-I failure 
to -cnrn can lead to srri- us ^ruoti nal -"ir.turbanco. Surely it is 
»^aturfll to f^rl sadness at a Ids'-, but ^oc often socirty deni'^s one 
thp rif'ht to exnrf^cs sorrc.;. Th' ber^-cv^'d ar^- ev-^ected to bo inccr- 
snicuous and stoic i'l th'^ fac^ of los^:. T^ers aro to be silmt ^r.-} 
^riv^t*-. Ponr ccTrrntn on J ^ isolatior. oi' in o .r cult'ire: 

"^ccnlr 'ic Icr^r^PT lio a^ hor-r, but hor-rLtc.lo or i' Stitutio-3 (vVorc, 

o; — ot vi?..it). ^''f" hcv. ir?stitut.l'>nali?(?d v->nd 
dceth yii", VSr. - :cr ' rrtancv h-'S be' n ir.orrasod. 
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end Inorovpd "cdicaX practices have r'^duced infent mortality. Ihuo on© 

no lor<?pr «»xT>©ricnces death within ont»^8 life as frenuently, an'^ d^^ath 

has bf'cone an nnipra, end not accepted in our culturft. 

Our nr- cent dny funeral oractlces havv bf»ccne inn'^rRc^nl also. 

vo viavn Tc.^ove>'-i rtnich personal particination fro ' ihf* Tuneral rites by 

iTlo^'atinr fha ry^srio-siVilitiea for burial procpdures tc t>-.** funeral 

director, T^is not only rcnoves thn rnsponcibilit'/ from the fanily, but 

alno eliir^nntos an outlet for rrief , an opncrtunity to accept and 

s*^;-re in loan, Un-:il fi?irly r^Hreutly "wakr.'s" wcro hold in th*» honr, 

wit,h the burial s<5r/ice, a rituolictic forn'al rite, ir- the church, ''ot-: 

the funeral hone Kcnorally rrovidas the setting: Xor these for'^alitirs, 
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Horc the con^^n is boautifit'd ir;to tho il- uslon yf sir eo, then "laid 
to rcGt" in its "final roatin? placr,*' an inpec'^bly len^'scaned fjarden 
coroletel r lacldn;T the ac outronpnts co^rnorlr associatfxl with buriel, 
as ti^rrbstores or cr^-ts, ^rrwation, mov^ widely accepted tods:/, h£& 
producp" iis o\rn cuohG-ris"-. - ther^^ is ro r Terence tc ashos, bat to 
"cr^rninn," 

pplifrlor plr-ys a rolativf?ly ninor volv i^; tho rites of d'^cth 
tc"?fv, ''''sn" fa'rilip>s nov cho':se a ^<»cular -e'lorial 5erv!cf» with little 
rpli.Ti'^'if- .-^o- ••ota^tcn, cft'^n h^^H 1- th'» oha')<»l of th^* ftiif^ral hc^**, 
mr-- wekr> aft^r the .t at.h, an-i wit'-' t'--^ comse no lcn£;«r nrv'>Sf?nt. P 
rrcrn-v article in "ev ndav r'^norts that cnnn^o is takinf? plsc^- in 
t)-"- traiiticnal Rpfor* -Judaic burial rit'-s also: birial s^^rvi-ce.-s, f^us^- 
tr -aril:'- hcl : ir. the ho^i' , sr^ ncv; b^ln" hrl\ with /f.vr.trr fre'^-ir^-oy 
i- hh- nyna-^c-'rur. Th? iisapTjea ranee of other customs, such .15? condol- 
----cr calls ur.-i thr weerln<? of "jumi:.., clothe-J tc.-ds to r,unnrr.3r5 ot'^cr 
p:-c:'. or..5l O'ltlevS, ^lovrvr, ac vorv^^hil-- cinto*-?; sur/iv^, -"o-dol^^-eo 
lof'rs r. • c- rds '^r^rrs'l-^-.T '•y-'pi'th'.'' or ' si'-crrHy err vielccny. , I'lr- 
tqp^ gr,r] fpnilv ai''. 'Mrin^- -..h'" prriod of losr ar" inpani--'!ra'^ 

S4 
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exprpssiona of su'^nort still obfrrvod in t,ho Uy^ltod States today, "cw- 
ever^ it is rlpsr thflt rwny social observencps of today dnnr the bereaved 

the outl*?t to pirief a tnoro nr-^nonal mrticipation niffht or'- ate. 

.'n int.-'rpstini? comment inon 6" ■nhencmfmon of todcy*s society that 

printp u'^. soci<»»tv»B doRire tc avoid d*»ath-confror»tatior is nade by 
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^cb'^rt F>iltcn i'* his analysis of to-^ay^s notion piGtw^s. Pulton 
r»>r/},ks that notion nict'trra c^^aracteristicallv do not develcrt mdienco 
a":!'a^h" with a character \t\no will Fubsequcntlv din. Is this en indicst*» 
ion that th^* novie nrod'icers bplir^ve that the audience must bi» nr^ared 
th** trounn of loss of a lovfd one? Is df»fjth nonaidered to be nore pot- 
entially dlf?tre«53in^ than th*» violence which accomanies it? Fulton 
also ".ot<^s that mrdcr rarely Ipads to nournin,5T but more often results 

in a Trirnd" sworn to avrnflr^ the tcill.lnr'. Death is only "a catalyst 
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for ot*^er forr»s of action, never an '^notional reality in itself." 

''.•^ny ad\ilts express ar urrcalistic view of dr-cth, refusinr: to 
pc^ent its irev' tabilitv, facin?: its cor-infr \fit^ St^or, anwr or srief. 

Sorif»ti"'es death is s en as an ac^i-^ent, norhans an illness tc be over- 
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cow** with '^^dlcal research. On<» is pmbar-^assed to speak of dp?.th, or 
nr^opks of it in eu'-'hernis'-s t^at clf?.rl-'r express ambivalent feplintrs. '••.'a 
'''a*^! T-rar'i'i t^^'t this inabilit-"- to sr)»»ak o-^eTil^y of death can r esult in 

nic^ the nane f/^es of nnxieti^s. -"bsesr.lons, and neurotic synjptons 
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t^at r'nulted frc- societv-*s r^revious timidity about sex. t> bull- 
■-c'.r fro" a r^cont convention of tho Ainerican ^'cdical Associaticn is a 
i'inr» ovr~r>lp of th*^ confusi'-n surrcundanr: df-ath etiitudes in socif^ty 
tc-'rr. Th*^ fcu*^-^ it5?r>ir u^a> to provide a precise prciVrs- 
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servo to ocorrt. thn unof^^^sintl^^a oooi^ty as a vhclo spftpa to f el. 

T*nxfl aocir'Sv rrv<^nlrt o jyr'^r'-, nen-- fnars end oonfusicns about 

dcftth .in nr"n«^r'*. 'if cultiPf'. ^'.T^ans --^b^H ?ulton bf»flt ^X'^laloa 

socioty'fl oo^i-ltl-r! *<ihr"n atatest '"^odpm Amoricn vrlth Its o^Tphasis 

upon 3ro;th, h-al^h, npni'ts cam, \o-\^ vacations, f-nd torevtty ^li cone 

tc view death as an infrinr;enferit upo'^ the rirht to life ani upon tho 

pursMit or happinosn. /.rrJ how "'o cone with dttcith? ;>a nrver bofore 

w« choo.-^r' to -iis{»ui{i!<3 it and r5V?^'>>n'i thfi w^anvihi'o that it Is not the 
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b-.?io condltii n of all lif-^." *3n8U woideT» the child can be con- 
fisod, fri^'^torei, f-jill cf uns'5ckcn fears an'i <milt cbcut death, un- 
e^-le ^.0 "rasr? this "thir.^r'' soci^tj^'s j^t /It'idea hsvr mdr r.ich. a frreet 
Tr\'-3tery» 

^ovryr-r, thf^'T'^ ar»> acme oncouretrli^^ sitriis that civilisation has 

be^un to ecj>**pt th<» np'-d to 'esl with '»^»ath more r^^aHstically. Many 

Fchool, churc^ sn-.^ commknity orfTS'^ifptirrs •-■.ivp offerad filins and studjr 

rjfssiors c- -l-ati^, "^omp u'^ivprsU.ip<' cft"»r course?? or- -'eathj the current 

"rur.r5f?p 5''r!r.rstPr" on television fpatiir-^s a bi-weekly Ipct-jire scries on 

"T^eath." "clu'-tin 'Jni\- rsity Coll'-n:c- of Physicians an'^ Surr^eons estab- 

lio^o-i f, f^ci'-'iaticr of Thsrctolor", nn'^ hopeftuLly will nrovide Iftadcr- 
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f;hio to scojiJtY's r.ttPTTptn to cone vith 'I'-nth. John Lan;!ono*s book 
Dra^>. Is i-i 2|c'£^ ^fescribor: rnnny fncfis of thf< current social preocou- 
petion wi+-h •I'N'ith, irith o'lthanps* cvronicn, and new nediaal tr.ch- 
r.lTinf; coninr umirr acrutin-, illustrntin?: socioty's oonccrr. w!th and 
nt '^rn-iG to ^'^al xdth -^. n^^h r.nr: '"iyinfT. / surv*?" r oorte'^ in the '^ew 
r:.--^: ? rllnc.-vG'^C'-? that nost -jfople, not, rjumrisinr'lr, irr^iccitod 
t^f?-/ wn,il<J r^r'Tfrr e fsiit death, r*^ ' -iF-Monl lor-iore arc ghoFinr ir- 
crr <->i.r- rvf-fpn'^P'' of this, . r'-c-r':. r ^r.^cAn in 'Hf. Igv yo-^ortft t^rt thr 
r»^.Mcfl-,l wd^'i'^ is tffki-^' " "'-w loO"' ?t Ion'* gt^^-din-r nf.itn-'p that 
: ot-r*s h-ib if? to "h-^lp an bo''r an-? ovor-body stav dive for how- 
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«vpr Ion;? It w.s poar^ibl©, no rv^f.er what*" nteit5)ts erp beinfj 
iTftdc to riucntr doctors to thr idoD that ther*i wy well b<> Instances 
wV'^ro paUrnt shcil^ b.- f.r.cw^H t,o U.r, not kftot "al^v<?" by avti- 
ficial -r-GMS. This 8U£r-fiBtion v;ill certainly prcvlke much controversy, 
pnd aoclf5t7 i- the future will surely ^nv^^ tc ci-ruj t,o ^vinB with -ohis 
idr»n. 

Vau-'eritte Bro rorairka that "riot so r.ony years ago e rreot rany 

uecplo rofusnd tc> snoak of life insurance in lo'wa above a whisper," 

w1 3ur» 'ost» that perhtms the savie type of salearianship that helped to 

rrcoMdition society's ability to fac-^ this fact of death could be put =■ 

to u!5f^ to hel'i condition cur children to ^Tretter undorstandin?r of 

death. Dr. Jo-^ce I-^others 3tat<?s thaw "honasty is best in handlim^ this 

difficult task . . . Eventually all children come into so^ contact 

with doath and they are less likely to -c't raisinfo -nation if the sub- 

Hecz ccinns directly fro^n th-^ir parents. . . Children's ine.'rinations 

orr- vory activR ani the- ^an uErinlly dream up thinpcs more frinhtenin?- . 
■ ' ' 100 ■ 

thfpn tho tr^ith could -^vor bo." 

'•'owpv-r, Ju iith ''iorst hitn uPon tho cnix of the riattrr vh.-n sho 
8av5? thflt shr f.r Is unaMf to ansv^r a child's qurstions about dpath if 
shn hcrr.nlf hrs not bepn nblo to facf^ the i33Uf^ sauaroly and pstablish 
her 0'^ philoscrhy about -h^ath airi im>;ortAlity. She quotes n syl- 
Irbun fro- York Univf?r3it ''r. course on '1?>ath which states, "It is 
r.ocrs-.ar:,' am ridiculous t- "oeaoh p. course on death, nciccssary b'^cause 
it j.r nn i-erndicable Trrrstery, a>r" it is hurain nature to oxnlorc a 
TTtorr. ^-u'.. It ir ririiculf.u.'i for pr»-cisely thp s^?rac reason - the 
rrst-r,' ir^ inor.^dicfcblc." -^orho-vn thr rnrjh- siR cn df-rtb i-> ovr^s 
tV'c-.r'h^n 'ril'l holp or, t-volvr T,^^^r.or.hl co-i-o-ols of ''^aw:-; tnat i.'ili "'iiuO 
th^ vi't of '-.'-rchinn th^ chil-'- Ifn- ''ir. Irult. 
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THr HISTOW OF DFATH IH AMERICAN f7!IlDRF.N»S LITERATURF 

Colonial Awricfl snw a pjreat ertnhasio on concepts of I'fe which 
today would be considered rwrbld and unwholesone* Moral judgements were 
severe, and nan was continually admonished to Riiard aj^alnst deviltry 
and unf?odline89. The religious tenets of the Puritans seemed to add to 
the already f^im existence of the early settlers • This religion chose 
to flmnhaslze the Biblical view of death as a punlshinent visited upon 
wanklnd b/ a wrathful Hod. Man was powerless to affect his own salva- 
tion, and the nromlse of heaven and eternal reward seemed totally un- 
attainable to a people warned constantly of their natural depravity. 
Dying held witold terrors for the hapless Puritan, and even a constant 

and t>^orou(?h repentance was not a guarantee of deliverance from the 
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flames of hell* 

This stem uribendlng morality was depleted relentlessly in the 

literature of the period, and children were not spared its grin mess- 

a«?e. The children of "ew Fngland were "forced to read, mark, learn and 

Inwardly dierest the morbid accounts of the lontr drawn out illnesses 

and d\dncr snneohes of numbers of chil-'ren who died oious deaths at an 
lOli 

early 8f?e," T-^pical was Janes Janewsy's Token for Children ^ ^eing 

an T-xact Account of the Conversion, Poly and ^xewplaxy Lives and Jojr- 

ful T^eaths of Several Younrr Children, printed in Philadelphia in 
lJ5^ 

17)49 • Cotton Mather, -probably the best remembered theologian of 

the tiroes, wrote many srrnons and tracts portrayinn; a f^riA death and 

the threat of etern 1 punishment awaitins? those who sin' ed against Tod 

and nan. ^ildren, taught that they wf're not "Bern to live, but bom 

Sfl dve" f 3icl . wrrR nrovidrd with literature drsi^Tnod to teach them 

*• 106 
how to "dye" r.i a befittir^^ manner. !^-?^n, moral aongs, and scrnona 
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all eonveyrx:) this message* 

Tho object of this literature was the sane as in any era « to 
teach those ideals and standards whicJi society wishel to Iwprpsa upon 
its children. The intellectual world of Colonial times was in the hands 
of the Puritan clerey, so it is not surprising that so mch of the lit- 
erature vas of r religious bias. These glooiiy tenets of Puritanism made 
pleasure a sin, and as librarian-author Ruth Hill Vi«?uprs observed, 
toni^e-in-cho«»k, "With their time snent broodinc? death and eternal pun« 

ishitient • • • ftarly death mst have shewed, if not Joyful, at least a 
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bles«^ed release." 

It is easy to xldicule the literature of the Puritan fathers, 
but it must be rewBrtbered that death was a coranon experience in that 
era. "The death of a newborn baby was an accepted hazard of childbirth, 

and the survival of a child beyond the first few years of life was re- 
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garded as sornethinf? of a phenomenon." This cretted in society a 
ne<*-.i to help parents and children deal with this fact of life, so it 
seers only natural that the literature of the daj,' should reflect this 
concern. Comrlia Meii!^ suns it up thusi 

The idea of early death and the necessity of pre- 
narin^ for it was a thew that was never la^.d to 
rest. One ca- dpplore the blindness of narents who 
nut such weiprht upon it, but one mist s^e their 
r5athetic necessity. It was not the idea that the 
prood die vounff, which they wished to keen always 
in nlnd, but the trasjic fact that in that af?e the 
chance of life for youn^ chilr^ren was cruelly 
S'nall and that parents rust teach their children 
to be ready for death a^non-' the first things that 
they rust know. 

vimir^rs ad-'s that this kind of reading at, Ipast reassured the adult, 
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thour^h it mrr have cheated the child.. 

♦Tot all thp litrrat'ire of thf* day was scrim Puritan sermonissing, 
howpvor. T anbooks, and latpr books from th? press of John Newberr nro* 
vlded a wrlcone relief. Althoujrh >!ewbf.ry'8 publicatior^ followed the 
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theory that books had to teach, tht lessons of his stories were Xess 
dlstressinR and profound, servini? to eirphaslze stanlerds of conduct 
wore than morality. Some .6f these publioetions even Included puaales 
and games. Neifeery's contribution to the development of children's 
literature as pjood enterteinment is proved by the fact that many of 
his publications becawB classics «nd are still enjoyed today. Pertiaps 
the best loved and remeHbered was jhc Pvertowned History of Little Ooo^- 
Two«^hoea . This book was not entirely free of moral preaching, though 
it was certainly far less morbid and depressing than earlier fare. 
Ooody admonished children tp prepare for deatht "Conduct yourselves 
as if that day were to be your last, and lie^down at night as if you 
never exoected to see this world anymore." She lightened the bur- 
den somewhat bv suR^resting that this could be done with 'cheerfulness* 
Qsic] because death was not to be considered evil, but a "Convenience, 
as a useful Pilot, wh6 is to convey you to a place of greater happ« 
inesd." Oo'^dy's attitudes toward death were certainly more pala- 
table than t,he Puritan traditions, and set the t one for the changing 
times. 

The McHuffey Readers of the early I800»s served to promote 
society's views through children's literature, much of it in the £orm ■ 
of poetry. In this literature can be seen the growing trend to the 
sentimental death that was in vogue during the latter half of the 19th 
century. Lesson XXXni of the Fourth Header, published in 1836, con- 
tained a ooem called «What Is Death?", in which the death of an infant 
is cc^pared to the emergence of a moth fro^i a chrr'ialist 

How beautiful will brother be 
When ToH shall givp hirn wings. 
Above this ^inrr world to flpp, 
And live with h«*cvenly things. 113 

B-r th«- Tniddle of the l9th centuxy society's obsession with the 
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terrors of rt^^ath and rlpid niorality was erodod. A new era of wall- 
bain*? and eonplaoency apnear^d, and cultural pursuits of a wore secular 
nature occupied the nation, as inmiRration and industry expanded Aw- 
erica's horizons. The unbending pious teachings of the Puritan roligion 
wore terpered by a theological rationaliaation more consistent with^the 
theory that death was a peaceful outlet fron sin and man's nisexy. 
Literature reflected this change in more placid, less rooibid tonics. 
Vow th(? standards impressed upon society through its books were the 
prudish ideals of the Victorian era. Children's Uterature had lib- 
oral doses of tragedy, accident, illness and death. The Uterary style 
of such authors as Charlotte Yonge and Julia Bwing seens f lowexy and 
belabored by today's standards, but th^ were popular writers in their 
da:'. *%rt*^aFinley»8 Flsie Dinsmore series in the 1870»8 was represen- 
tative of the neriod, preaentinj? idyllic family Ufe, full of adven- 
ture and roinance, teachinff the virtues of hard work and self -discipline. 
Lfslio riedler states that death in literatire becanr a big selling 
point, with grpat interest in the "ambiguous pleasure of standing over 
the snow t^hite death bed of the vir?;in child." Eva's death in Uncle 

Ton's Cabin is a marvelous illustration of this type of prose, which 
— ■ llo 
Fiedler calls "an orgy of approved pathos." 

A spasm of mortal ar?ony pas ed over the face - she 
struggled for breath, and threw up her little hands 
... The child l&r pentinj? on h'^r pillows, as one 
pxhausten - the larpe cl?'ar e-res rolled up and fixed. 
Ah, what said those eyes, that snoke so much of 
heaven? Farth was pant, and eflrthly pain; but so 
solemn, so mvsteriousi, was the triumphant brif^t- 
nesn of thst face, that it checked even the sobs 
of sorrow ... A bri-.^ht glorious smile nafjsed over 
her facp, and she saif' brokenly, "01 love, - 
jov, - peacel" gave one si'-h, and passed from 
death unto life. 

An outs'-.andinp exception to t.his flcrid style of writinrr vas 
Louisa ^'ay Alcott. She revealed a fine understandinr of human nature 
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fer beyond that of other writers 6f the tines. Th^ March farlly in 

Uttle Wowen reacted In «h«t is reoof^nlaf^d todar as a most natural way 

to the knowledR© of Bcth»s apnroachlnj? death, with sadness, but with a 
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desire to !«kc "that last year a hat>ry one." Beth»s concern at 
death was a regret that she had done so little with her life, and she 
exnressed sorrow at leavinn: her family. There was no terror of dyinr, 
no anxious death-bed travail. In fact, Alcott refuted the sentimental- 
it'/- of her dayt "Seldom except in books, do the dying utter nsBorible 
words, see visions, or depart with beatified countenances; and those 

who have sped many -carting souls know that to west the end cones as 
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naturally and sinply as sleep." Beth»s "tide went out easily," 
and the description of her death is restrained and simple, and reads 

well^ even today. 

Alcott's literature proved wexy popular, and served as the 
f orexunner of that class of literature that cane to be known as real- 
ism. This term, however, dops not define the literature of actuality 
which is called realism tod8\r, but rather referred to that literature 
in which the portraits of the characters were true to life. Literary 
standards of the day were raisrd by Alcott's writings, and further en- 
hanced by the works of Howard Pyle, during the latter half of the 19th 
century. Pyle's th^-mes and elements of style cortibined traditional 
writin ■ with a mere innovative approach, and helped bring about a 
chanire in literary style fro-, the florid prose of the Victorian era to 
the nore si-npl? writinp? of today. Viruers remarks that the literature 
of the 20th century had its ro':ts in the 19th. 

exoelloiii. children's books as oeared during the 20th cen- 
tury, inspired b^ concerned educators and librarians, and assisted by 
imroved printing techniques, expansion of Ubrery s-rstetna, and the 
organisation of mbH nations that nroFotei excellence in literature. 
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The litpraturo of the ^arly 1900»8 reflected th« cultural interests of 

the countryi exovinn scientific lcnowlei?e, a shrinkinj? world, and 

hopes for lastin!?: world peace. Vast changes in <?ducatlonal methods, 

with enphasis on individual learninff and Independeftt reading, created 

a demand for books covering a wide range ol subjects and many levels of 
123 

difficulty. There was llltle at .empt to instruct or enlighten 

through children's fiction, and the non-curriculum related literature 

of the first half of this century vms largely animal and adventure 

stories. While the ••ntimental deaths of the previous era had disapp- 

«?arp«i, this literature tended to ipjiore death conpletely, 

Robert Downs, iii statini? that a book is the product of its 

times, comments that some works might not have aopeared at al 1 in an- 

I2I4 

othpr ere, or would jprobabXr hate attracted little attention. This 
seems to be the case with the realism of today. The changed attitudes 
toward children, toward the •^rocrsg of growing up, and towarl the pur- 
pose of reading have made possible new aporoaches to writing for boys 
and girls, rjiildren are treated with respect In their literature, 
neither "talked at" nor "talked down to,*« Forces within them are to be 

stimulated through imaginative presentation of experience, and not 
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through preachment or moralizing. These concepts have paved the 
way for the trend to literatt ore of actuality which is called the 
realism of todav. Society expressed a ncpci for such literature, and it 
has been Pjenfirally accepted. Cornelia ?feiga has stated that children's 
literature provides "not onlv a continuous record of childhood, but a 
continuous record of societv as a whole, and - what is more important - 

thp ideals and standards that society wished to inculcate into each 
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new genere'iiart. " It would seem that this realistic literature 
rrdrrors cultural nref erences for truth anl clarity in dealing with 
children. 
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The introduction of this realism into children's literature has 

not been without controversy. Some litersturp has offered, ''in the 

name of »reality», sheer ugliness and evil, unrelieved bir anv rcjsolu- 
127 

tion," Put very good books where the proble!* are real have been 
generalVr wplccned, adult and chi"'d alike. Jean Kerl, editor of the 
rtiil -ren's Book Department of "theneuTn Publishers, clai'^s tbat much of 
the realisni ir a child's book is jn^ar.t to drive home currently accent- 
able viewpoints, and she welcomes realism, saying?, "This is a time of 
change, and change does nake it possible for new attitudes to arise. • 
Almost no theme is unacceptablp in a child's book today if it is truly 

written within a child's understandlni;. What is most lacking is not 
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breadth of subject, but breadth of viewpoint." Librarian Lillian 

Smith feels this literat'ire can offer a child the chance to gain en- 
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hancenent of his own life. Author-editor Nancy Larrick defends the 

literat'ore of realism, claiming that these books contain the violence 

of the social revolution of our tines, and that one must be ready tu 
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help the child exnlore these books. Josette Frank, of the 'Thild , 
Study Association, states it succinctlyi "SuhShin^ is certaliily exp- 
ropriate in children's bocks . . . Neverthless, occasional clouds and 
rain, pven storms, are jast as neccssar;-, and j -st as inevitably a 

oart of llfo. Alon^ vdth their hapoy books, children also ne<*d some 
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8tf»rner stuff." 

The rpslis'^ wiv^ which V^is reoort is concerned is perhaps the 
most "storn ntuff a child will encounter - d.'ath. As society has be- 
corne aware cf the nerri to snr>ak openly of t'ois tonic, many books tdth 
d<?ath-rel3t<*d thnnes havn a-^'^ ared. Depth was first introducod into 
adolescent literature durinp; th<? nii-1960«s, and f^radually books de- 
signed for the younger reader have be^n published, in picture bo^^k 
form as well as in longer storifs for the intermediate ap:p child. 
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This literature has orovoked imich dioeussion. One typl«al vitiipoint is 

expr*»88ed by librariin-educator Fvelyn Svcnaon. Svenson Questions 

whether our «oolety*s ipmortef^ of death la airr hpftlthier than earlier 

8ocl<?t7»8 ebseeslon with It. Werlther annroach, sho £*if^ln, is mture, 

nor rjrovides «Tuiielines for the child's development. Swenson is (Tpner- 

ally supT^ortive of this literature, pointint? out that, whi'ie little is 

tc^own about thp wisest way of nresentintt death to the child, the carp- 
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f ul honest a?-roach would se^rj to be most helpful* Another attitude 
is voiced \rr Barbara Morris, who questions the n«rit and appropriate- 
ness of 80 r«uch reality, f eelinfj it is difficult to handle in a 
teaching situation. Morris suggests that perhaps fairdliarlaation with 
death would be best left to oarents, and if it iwst be taught ah all 
in a classroom, should be done in a co{?nitive fashion, relying on the 

biological apr^roach, such as in Herbert Zim»s book. Life and 
133 

Death* 

THilalie JJteinnetz Ross, writing in Fxplainint; T^ath to Children < 
shru^'-ed off the: nf»ed for literature dealing with d ath for the youn^ 
child. Shp lookfid unon the role of children's literature as a means of 
nrovidin*^ a security blanket, offering lov»-: and tenderness as a lup- 
oort in tinps of emotional stress. "In the picture books for the smal- 
lest child thnrr arp no intinations of imortiility. The child is so 
recpntly of the ouick that th'^re is lit Me nepd in his sprin^-grpen 
world for an Imderstandinnr of the dead . • .The warmth and beauty and 
tendPmssfl of such picture books help crystallire the child's sensr of 
securit' in his real world, "hen older hP is sustained in emotional 
crlsps b*;" ^-^is senv^e of security^ it enables him to endure whatever 
nay bpfall him wit^ neater stability." ^erhans this is si^ly an 
aoolopry for the lack of more realistic lltprature at the time this was 
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written, and oertainl:/' this attitude has bew oontredleted by the 
research of those osvcholofflats who hav« studied children and their 
needs conceminR death. One can hot)*? that th« Introduction of wore 
reiillstlc literature can meft this need. 

^jildrAn's books dealing with dJ^eth can be difficult to choose 
and to sug-est to a child, not necessarily or entirely out of one's 
own squeaTnishness at the subject itself, but out of a very real app- 
reciation of the impact such material can have on a sensitive child, 
'i'hese -if'ath-related books imxst meet the criteria expected of ait' good 
literataret integrity, appropriateness, and quality of wltinf?, as 
described b- Josette Frattk in Your Child's Reading Today. Hut in 
addition, it is clear that a book of this nature nust have a verj' hi^ 
dei?ree of prt and integrity, and it mst reflect the psycholo^icd 
attitudes of the titnes, in a wholesome honest fashion. Any sociolog- 
ical values thp book ^xnreases imst be an honest portraval of cultural 
truths. The Uterature mat sutroort the child's concepts of d^ath, and 
his reactions to it. Tt roist present the story with sensitivity, not 
sentiTTPntalitv, and mst enable the reader to share in the huin«,n 
erotions occurincT i- the story. With these criteria, it is hooed that 
the book will be helnful to a child as nrensratory wateriel or as sup- 
portive aid, and will be valuable to the prcf < ssional concerned with 
chiliren anl death. 
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The bool<8 8(>leoted for review in this report have been ouXled 
from extensive examination of bibli^t^ranhiea fron various sources. The 
books are not reviewed in the manner of an evaluative book review, but 
it is an obvious premise that deviXopmentaX values are nost readily 
cominicated in t^ose stories that provide enjoyable reading exper- 
iences* Therefore, it can be assumed that the books neet the criteria 
dernanied of a "good book" - aporopriatoness, intet^ity, and whoXesome- 
ness. The ain of this report has not been to merely tabuXate the num- 
bers of books in which a d ath occurs, but rather to examine onXy those 
books in which the death is an integraX part of the story, having a 
profound effect or the pXot and/or the characters. Viaxiy books intro- 
duce a death seouence, but it is often ^ne^ely a part of the pXot, and 
l8oes not provide much impact on the generaX stoT' Xine or the hero, 
or on thp reader. These books were eXiminated, often with reluctance 
because of their hi^sh literary value, or because thay had a moral 
which wiJTht be desirable to stress. This roport, then, concentrates on 
those books hrvinc a strontr doath-thRmR, either as the foundation of 
the olot, or as an inportant continuinT element of the story li.e. 

The renort roviows th« variety of ways in which death is intro- 
ducei, fn'l examines th-" variety of reactions the characters display to 
the iPaLh, at^enpting to judpre the literature in terns of the psycho- 
lc;^ical and cul\>ural stan^lards presertc'i earlier in the repolrt. Sev- 
eral criteria of value were explorodt 

1. Is thp 'if?ath sequence a rart of the plot in vhich cause 
and effect are easily recot^nizpd? 
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Are the cause and ef roct elenents prosenteci honestly^ not 

overly scntinental, or morbid? 

3, l3 ary violence felt to he necessary and time to 'the 
plotj or dof»s it softw to exist for its o;m sako? 

lu Is the book free fro"- roralizincr? Is any undue stress 
placed uoon ideolosjical viewpoints, such as conment on belief in a 
hereafter, or overly proDd<;andic religious views? 

The titles are srrar,f*ed alohabetically, axvi ar indicati-^n of 
suggested ar;e level is give*. A senaratft section l^ats three excell- 
ent books reconnended for adult use, as stirra".atlon to conversations 
about death, with guidelines for use. 
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Abbott, Sarah, The Old Pok. Nw YopUi Cowd, McCann and Qeoghegan, 
1972, Ages 3-7. 

One momliK; Ben wakes and finds his lifelong conpinion the old 
dog does not wake up and move. Father gentlr explains that the dot? is 
dead. Ben reacts with sadness, and finds many ways in which his daily- 
routine s&ff ers fro^ the loSs of his pet« Ben reninisoes about the 
many hapny times he has spent with his beloved companion. 

Ttie description of the dog's death is sitiple and natural, the 
concent beinf' that "It isn't bad to die . . . To die is to lie there 
as thouj?h you*r© sleepinrr." however, the book does not allow the idea 
of death as sleeo to reinair!, and the boy comes to realize that ''eath 
also Tue^^ns that sonrone isn't thfirp anymore, "sycholo^ically, this is 
wise, as r^sycholcgista do emphasize the danj^ers inherent in attaching 
a aim concept to the idea of death* The boy's reactions to -ieath are 
perfectly raturalj and well stated. 

The onl'.' criticism of this otherwise lovely book is the ending, 
in which the parents imne-iiately bring home a new dog. ^To atteupt is 
xnad«? to ancl/ze the boy's reactions, but those authorities who have 
dealt with this matiier are unimously opposed to this step. i)r» Oin« 
ott explains their objection with the contention that a chi'd may be 
led 1 0 conclude that the loss of a loved one is of no great importance, 
or that love may be easily transferred and loyalty easily shifted. 
P.abbi Orol"'nian remarks that the child mipht qtestion if his pasRint^ 
wouli also go unnoticed. Their recommendations for a better way of 
handlinp: a pet loss woul'1 be to help the child pass through a normal 
opriod of -oumin?' an'l errlef, with f-ahk iiscusaion about feelings and 
facts, but to ielay the purchase of a new pet u^til the child exoress- 
es such a desire. 
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Barnwell, Roblneon, Head Into the Wind. New Yoxkt ^eyid McKay, Co., 
Inc., 1965. ^0 " 3^* 

Vlhen he is Tourteen and his father dies, Toby Is sure his 
^othPr»s love for his father will provont hor frcn warrylnr? SRain. 
Tobr^s reactions to his father ♦a death are intertwined throughout this 
lovely sensitive story* 

rob" felt that his fat'^er^s death was not fair, when he had ex- 
pncteci to Ro on llvins? for Ion? tine. As time passed and Toby con» 
tinie'i to wies his father, he began to feel that no one else mourned 
hi"^. He soTnetiwes felt that his father's death was God's punishment. 
Then, as he is able U begin to accept the death and feel that his 
father was with God and had not forgotten him, Toby is able to accent 
the idea of his mother's remarriage. 

This book is a story of a boy's adolescence, with his need for 
the love of his father and the seourit- of his home brinf?ing him the 
hurts of youth. The boy's painful coping with grief and his failure to 
understand his mother's desire to remarr- are all well expressed, and 
his final maturity in acceptinr? the shifting fortunes of his life is a 

satisfying conclusion, 

Althouj:?h the book tells a sensitive story, is well written and 
fooH rradin<?, one cfuestions whether the boy's reactions cni concepts 
of death arr consistent with his age, Sonehow, one fef^ls that u boy of 
tbis ap:e would havo a :aore mature acceptance of death, and be able to 
rev lizp his mother' s heed for continuing' love and security, Psyoholog-» 
ically, a fourteen-year-old child usually has an understanding of 
death equal to the adult's, and this book fails to portray that fact. 

rooks. Jerono, Unclr '^ika^s Boy , New York: harper and Tlow, 1973. 

"" — — — *• ftggg 10 - 12. 



^d((e*8 sister Is killed in an accident i and Pudge feels he is 
to blame, convinced he was not watchful enouj?h. He ^ets no support from 
his parents, involved Ir thdir own troubles, and turns to Uncle Mike 
for solace* 

In addition to Pudges »8 feelings of ??uilt, mny other reactions 
to his sister's death are described, ^dge fe^ls frightened and confusc?d. 
He wishes ho was the one to die. He expresses wonder at how it mst 
feel to be dead, and shows disgust at the notion that the body will 
return to the earth. These ar*^ all psychologically true represent- 
ations, typical of this a{;e and valuable to discuss* 

The description of the acident in whic'^ Pudge's sister lost 
her life is vivid, and inakes no effort to les'^en the .»ore and Pudwie's 
fright and confusion. The description of thj funeral is very ffood^ an 
accurate . view of this asripct of death. The book demonstrates a very 
real cfrasp of life's Droblens. Many other troubles enter into the 
story, but the death provides the thread that ties the Story toget-hcr. 
This book is excellent r^adinf? with stron£; charact-erization and great 
human interest. 

Brown, Marsaret.Wise. The Dead B^rd . Readinpr, Mass.t Wesley ^b- 
lishin?: '^o., Inc.7~X9^5T" Ages 5-8. 

The T)ead Bi rd is a beaut'' '1 introduction to death, presonled 
iB a context with which a child can readily identify. The children 
find a bird, and after some prodH.in^' and discussion realiae it is 
dead. They exoress regret that th*> little bird will never fl/ attain, 
and decide to bury it. The burial ritual is carried out with solemnity, 
tears, and sinking. The children resolve tc visit the grave every day 
and re're^icor the bird, M thev did - "urtil they for^-ot." 

The presentation is excellent, the yount^ children's curiosity 
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and reeponse to death true psychologically. The brief biological dea- 
eriotion of death is tasteful and si^iple. The children accept the sad- 
ness of loss of life, and express this through the elaborate burial 
rites. Participation in the burial rite reflects the children's aware- 
ness of adult iwmuninR tradition and is a satisfactory and accurate . 
interpretation of this ritual. Psychologists view this as e desirable 
reaction to death and as a healthy vent for grief. Use oC the phrase 
"until they forf^ot" at the end of the story seems particularly val- 
uable, rewinding and assur .nr: the child that open grief and mourning 
need not an-:^ should not be experienced forever. 

Buck, Pearl S. The ^ Wave. New Yorkt The John Day Co., 19U7. 

^^^g g ^ 2^2^ 

This is a masterful tale of Jiva, a young Japanese boy who 
learns t^at life is stronrrer that death. Death comes to a s^all fish- 
ing village in the form of a cidal wave that washes awav TOSt of the 
villat^ers, leaving Jiva ornhaned. Jiva tries to accept the perils of 
life without fear, as his father had taught him, but when death takes 
his narents he is grief -stricken. The family that befriends him under- 
stands the need for his grief, and allows him to mourn at will, sil- 
ently offering hin encourae:ement and the suppprt of their love. 

The boy»s intense react-ion • to his parents* d aths is natural 
and healthy. The friends' understanding of his need to mourn teaches a 
valuable lesson. The story expresses in beautiful terns the Japanese 
philosophy of life and death t To live in the pr'.'sence of death nakes 
us brcvG and strong ... We do not fear death because we understand 
that life ani death aro nt cessarr to each other. Fear of drat>> is over- 
come by total accpptancr of its inevitability. These are th'^ messages of 

the book, couched in a sensitive tplp which nrovides the younf .reader 
wit>i valuable norals about life end death. 
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l^irch, Robert, Siwon and the aawe of Chance « *Tew Yorict The VikinR 
Press, 1975r ~" Ages 10 - 

Sinon»8 family is happy when the wother gives birth to a long- 
awaite^J baby f?irl, but when th<s baby di^s, mother sinks into depress- 
ion and must be hospitalized. Tragedy strikes «gain when Simon's sis- 
ter's fiance Whit is killed in a freak accident on their weiding day. 
Si'-'on feels Ruilty, because he, dreadinf? to lose t he security of his 
sister's care, has wished that "sonethine;" would hapren so that she 
would not leavQ the family. Finally, after several months Simon is 
able to express his guilt to his sister, vho assures him that neither 
he nor an-one else is in any way responsible for Whit's '*«»ath. 

The tragedy of Whit's death is dealt with in si'iiple teins, 
showinr? natural reactions. Simon's ^ilt at Whit!«d death is psycho- 
logically realistic, and his inabii:.tv to pxoress his sorrow to his 
Sister is a natural state of affairs for an adolescent. He is helped 
by his sister's assurance that he could not be blamed for Whit's 
death, realizinc; that one cannot always be saying^ "What if . . but 
mist accept that there are things bi^yond one's p-^wor to control. 

Simon's younger brother shows a normal ignorance of the rites 
of death when he asks if they harl fun at the funeral, his idea being 
that because they had drRSsed up it must have beun a kind of party. !Te 
is unable to comprehend these thinc;s, which s-ems a natural thing for a 
four-year-old; and his family's inability to explain facts to him at 
the moment of loss is a true representation of death distractions. The 
mouminc pattern observed in the sister is clearly expressed, vith her 
quietne9P and lack of spirit continuing over a period of several 
months, until she is able to face the future apain. 

This book is a sensitive renresentation of a family mooting 
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traRedy with love and coura«;f;« The characters are syrnpathetlc and their 
interpretations are honest* 

Cleaver, Vera and Bill. Or over . 'Philadelphia! J.P. Lipnincott Co., 
1970. Ages 10 - lit. 

''»rover is about ten 'ears old When his mother, c^yin^ of cancer, 
takes her own life. The stor^ deals with Or over's attempts to cooe with 
this tragedy, and to try to help his father accept the deat'i. 

Orover«s father reacts with intense emotion, fallintf into de- 
pression and continually raiUn?' eecalftst the death. He calls the death 
unfair and seems to feel shame at his wife's death, believini; she has 
soriphow failed to live up to the demands her Hod made upon her. 

Trover shows little erjotion at all. He resents and is conterp- 
tuous of his father's display of trcieS, feeling that hi* father is not 
behavini? iri the manner his mother would have expected. r»rover*s reluct- 
ance to display emotion is the result of his mother's having told hin 
thdb he, like her, was toughj Orover tries to behave as he thinks a 
tough person should. only '-moti n he shows is a violent anper at a 
neighbor who taunts him and criticizes his mother's suicude. His phil- 
osophical discussions with his minister and the housekeeper also re- 
veal his inrer turmoil. 

Grover shows amazing matarity in bis understanding? of why his 
mother took her own life, not as an act of desnair to avoid the pain 
of her illness, but as an act of love, to spare her famti^'" the pain of 
spfine t^e cbanres the disease would inevitably cause i'^ hpr. Ihe 
father's refusal to a -cept this iiea, conti-uim? to insist that the 
other's act thwarted the will of "rod, leads nrcver to realize that he 
cannot heln his father an- more. 

Fro*" thr viewooint of the death treatment the book is accurate. 
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The reaotlons of both Orover and his fathdr« while not healthy or nor* 
malj are neverth«^Le88 common responses to deaths and true enough* The 
reader does realize t^at these are not ^ood responses* Orover is able 
to vent his emotions through discussion vith his minister^ but he still 
mst indulge in violence to relieve his anger and fear; certainly a 
more ooen «)xprPSSion of e^rief would have been far better for him. His 
eventual realization that his father vould have to help himself is a 
rtature attitude* 

iilthouRh this is a good book, deftly written, with excellent 
character portrayals, it raises a serious philosophical dileimna* 
Should a child be forced to -leal with the philosophy behind trover's 
mother »s suicide? Can a. 'child - or even an adu3.t - .judge whether or 
not one must suffer all worldly pain and accent it as God»s will, as 
'Dover's father believed; or should one be free to take one's life into 
one*s am hands if it becomes too heavy a burden to bear? This notion 
misht not be acceptable to all religious faiths, but the book does not 
attempt to pass judgement on the philosophy, and cannot be faulted 
for that* However, this suems a burdensome thought for a child to 
cope with, and perhaps has no placf? ir children's literature* 

Cunninghar, Ailla. Vl?^g3 of the '-^oming , San '^ar^'os, Calif, t Oolden 
'^•atp Ju'^ior "^oksV I^TTT" 'ges ^ - 8. 

?hrou«?h a series of photorrraphs, c dead bird is nresenteii as 
the thene of ^-^ings of th^ ""omlncr, illustratint? the child's bri^f en- 
counter with thp bird and deaf . The child tries to n^k^ it fly, then 
exnpriences foar when she realizes she cannot. Her confusion when she 
se-3 that the bird is rone soon turns to pcrief. Security cows to her 
agair in the ar^s of her father. 

The bigc^cst difiiculty in considering this book is the child's 
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age* The photographs ar« of a child of age five or six, jpet it seens 
qttestibnable that a child would not have experienced death in soto 
form before that a^e, Kastonbauw in The Psychology of Death relates an 
incident of a far younger child (IR months) experiencing his first 
deed bird. This would seem to irply that most children will heve such 
an encounter before the a^e denicted in these nhotojTaphs. Another 
criticism is the vaf?uenoss of the b -ok. The photopcraph showing the 
child crying because the bird is fKone can be interptoted to read that 
the bird is ainplv out of sight of the child (as i^ fact it is, having 
fallen out of her view), and not "feone" in the finr)l sense. It is in- 
teresting to note that tho words "dead" or "die" do not appear in the 
text at all. ^erhaps that fact serves to underscore the lacko of appeal 
of -this book. However, the photographs are excellent and convey a real 
sense of coTnpassion whic^ will be welcome to the reader. Sadly, though, 
the book is not an outstanding one, lack ng the validitjr and appropriate- 
ness one mi^t expect. 



De Paola, Tornie, Nana Upstairs attd Nana Downstairs. New York; 
Putnam* s Sons, i«>73. ^ges U - 8. 

T^ana Upstairs and ^^ana Downstairs is a charming tale of love, 
life a^ii death, told with ffrace and humor. VanB Upstairs is the nir«ty- 
four-year-old groat -grandmother, who is usually confined to her bed, 
but occasionally is able to .loin the rest of the fanily, tied to her 
chair so she wor»t fall out. Nana Downstairs is the granimother, always 
in the kitchen makinf^ cookies for the four-year-old hero. One day IJana 
Upstairs dies, and when the boy goes to ^sit her home, he; is upset to 
fin«i h'^r bed e:»rty. After explaining that "'>ead means that Mana Up- 
stairs won't be here anymore," the child's mother encourages him to 
speak of his Nana Upstairs, because "She will come back in your memory 
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^enever » think about her. " She sugf^ests that a falling star is a 
kiss from *iana Uostaira. The boy then begins to call Mana Downstairs 
juet rjla^*- Vana. Years latr**, tihen the boy is >?rown un and Wane dies, 
ho sors t:»o falling stars and co»inent8, "TTow you are both Nana 
Upstairs 1" 

This is an excellent book which expresses with tenderness and 
aiifflplicity a snail child's encounter with death and loss, and his 
mother's sensitive weans of helping hin cooe. Her approach to his 
grief, suflct^esting talkin<^ as a means of bringing back Nana Upstairs 
is psycholof?ically sound. The lassons he learns about death as a young 
boy stay with him, and he continues to love and rewriber the Nanas 
of his childhood. The concept of a :.'allin? star as a kiss from a 
deoarted loved one is a unique altogether cherrrdng idoa. 

Fassler, Joan, ^ Trandna Died Today . New York: Behavorial ?ub- 



'rrandna, who has always been a pel to "^avid, tells hin that 
he is <?rowin£r old and cair^t live fore'^er. But he assures the child 
that he is not afraid to die "because I know that you are not afraid 
to live." David docs not understand this, but desirinf? to please 
Orandpa, aryers anyway. ITien Hran'^ra dies, sitting in his rocking 
chair, the boy f-^els scary, '^e becones uneasy when so nany grownups 
cortje visiting, and finds their cryinpc upsetting. As David returns to 
his norrnal activities he finds ho misses not being able to share his 
pleasures \d.th Orandoa. Sut then he realizes what Grandpa hai meant 
about not beinp afraid to die? he sf-ps that Irandpa knww the child 
ha'5 so *ns'- thi^^fT? to do, and ''^sndpp would fpel good inside tool" 

7his is a sensitive nortrayal of a loving relationship between 
a child and his grandfather, '^rrandfather's assurance that the boy will 




Ages U - 7. 
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experience a full happy life, and that Trandpa will be ^Ud f cr the 
chnd, is a aound psychological device, precluding any fwllt or an^er 
the child fldtrht have after the death, and reinforcing the socially 
desirable notion that life will «o on. The grandfather's acceptance 
of death la a good attitude to portray to the child, and the boy's 
reactions are completely realistic for this age level. 

The woumlnR scenes represent the Jewish traditions, with a 
brief mention of the customs of coverlnj? the rdrror and drawing the 
curtains. However, the text Is free of any religious connotations, and 
other customs described, as condolence visits, are oormon to all 
cultures, end the book need not be considered exclusively a "Jewish" 
book. 

One SMll criticism wist be made. The drawings of the sadness 
of the adults moumint? Orandpa's death seem far too overdone, even 
macabre. The exoressions remind one of a Oreek trpf?edy mask., Thoufrh 
one should not understate erief , these drawings seem to present 
grief as a traRe<^y far beyond what seems desirable. Perhaps the 
chUd r*-ader would have a negative reaction to such a heavy touch, if 
not actually fi?ellnjj fear, at least not 3xperle6clng syitpathy. 

Furata, "i./aki. Why, Mother, VJhy? Translated by Harold ^. Wri«;ht. 
Toicyot ICodans^Talnternational, Ltd*, 1965. Ages 9-1?. 

T'lhyj Mother J ^'?hy? is a boautiful col^ect,ion of ooems in free 

verse written by a fifth-frrade Japanese girl whose mother had died 

sud'enly and unexpectedly. 7he poens serve as a vent to the child's 

grief, exnreasing her sense of loss, her loneliness and copfusion, and 

her 'esire to erulate her irother an-? tb be the "j^ood girl" she knows 

her mother would want. 3h^ is envious of other children for having 

mothers, and finds that she misses her mother In ever>' thing she does. 
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The poBWS are touching 8ii»ple statemintB of the child's thoughts 
and emotions, x^vealln^ Insight Into her awarenes'^ of d-ath, and her 
final ability to acceot her mother's death. The phofcoRraphs are excell* 
ent, alnoat poetic in thenwelves, and contribute to the overall feeling 
of love anJ devotion evident In these pages* 

Harris, Audrey, Did He Hie? Minneapolis, !«!innesotat Lemcr 3^lb- 



Scott's friend Jin tells him that his Oraiiddad ha-* "passed 
away", and Soott asks his noiiher if that means he has died? Scott's 
.nother attempts to answer his questions about death. She explains that 
the man was old and sick, and his body, like a machine, had worn out; 
that life is like the seasons with new life in the spri- that the 
hearti is like a motor ani sonetines wears out. Death is necessary to 
prevent tV.e earth fror b«?conin?r dvercrowded, or to prevent too -.any 
candles on a birthdav cake. Mother assur-s Scott that she and his 
father will live for a lonp, l:ncr timp, until h« is very old. Some- 
times even a child dies, but not often. What matters is not how long 
we live, but how nice to ot^iers we arc;, and the happiness we have to 
^ive. Tteath is not revprsible, but we can bring the dead near in ,ar 
werrories. Sadness at loss is painful but natural. Dead people are 
buried in a cemetery park with Tod, 

The concepts of death pr*?8ented in this book are acc^eptable 
individually, but combined aa the:^ are hjre they become overwhelming. 
Surely- ofio or two Analogies would have beon sufficient. The idea that 
death is needed to control the earth's nomlation seems a rather taste- 
less idea to prf^sent to s small chdl^!, and one can only hope that the 
reference to the birthday candles was intended to be humeri 

n first ginnce mother's statement that Snott's parents will 
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live until h« is very old wijfht sepni lacking in candor, or misleading. 
But this is an acceptable response to a child ♦s questions about his 
parent's d^ath; in fact, ^r. Salk recommends it.» Any other reply 
mL<?ht cause undue anxiety in the child. 

The book id far too belabored and n-dondant. In addition to the 
inadequacy of the text, it is written in a pseudo-poetic form that 
makes Xdr difficult readinfj, particularly aloud. The phrasing has a 
rhythmic distortion that makes for unappealing listening. All in all 
this book 43 the poorest of the selections, fend has only lirdted value. 

*Salk, Lee. ^het fvery Child Would Like His parents to Know, p. 198. 



Lee. virffinia. rhs Va«^ic Mo-oh. New York! The Seabuiy ^ress, 197?. 
* ^ ^^^g ^ 

This is a remarkable bock that rewesents deat^ in a startling 
poetic manner. It is a story of a family Eacins: the death of Maryanne, 
a nine-year-old, told vith a punsrior touch. 

The family is aware that Marvan-^e will not live, and have ex- 
plained this to ihe other children. I^ark-C, Mar'an::e'8 six-year-old 
brother, does not understand how the family will replace Maiyan-e as 
thev did his guinea pig when it died. The fardlly gathers to say good- 
bye 60 I4aryanne; she dies quietly in her sleep, and just at the moment 
of her death a white motih flies free of its cocoon in her rooa. 

Several exceUent attitudes are expressed in this book. The 
family, while displaying love and sorrow fnr Maryanne, makes no maud- 
lin sermois about death, and att^mots tp take up tho fTr»-r&d3 of v/neir 
lives as usual. The few stat.ewnts of ^ religious connotation are gen- 
era* , and the concent oJ a hereai'tf'r is varue and sinole - bein:^ re- 
ferred to asa place that is -nice" for "faryanne. :)eath is describel as 
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goinR to Bleep* but "the important part that does the drfawinj?" will 
be sonoWhere ©Idei thus a direct sleep-corparison is avoided. The 
doctor's explanation that son» diseases cannot be cured is a valuable 
point that needs emphasis to the child. Th« dcacriptions of the death 
and the funeral are done with simplicity and ewpath:/, and reflect the 
oaltural attitudes with accaracy. 

'.Tie bock is on firm ground both psychologically and in its re- 
flection of the cultural aspects of death in our society. The author 
states that sne wanted to dispel th*? false r^stery of secrecy assoc- 
iated with the genuine ^/stery of death, and this hook has surely done 
that, with love and simplicity. 

Little, Jean, "owe Fror. Fer. Ponton: UtMe, Prown and Co., 196^. 

*(ichncl, Jenny's eleven-year-old twin, U killed in an auto- 
mobile accident. Jenny's reactions to the dnath form a thread that runs 
through thn entire book and add a groat deal to the plot. 

Jen-y is disturbed because no one in the family speaks of her 
dead twin, or seems to idss him as she does. S'-e finds it difficult to 
be no longer one of a pair, but is afraid of revealinc; her feelings to 
her :r,other. When she discovers a box of Michael's clothes and toys in 
the attic she realizes that her mother has not forgctt^en him. Mother 
explains that she was afraid to overdo their grief at the boy's death, 
as had a relative in her childhood, and assures Jenry the', she too has 
missed Michael very much, and now realizes t^ at it te)uld have been 
better to t.alk of hi- with J^nny. iThen Jenny confesses thatshr some*., 
tiros fe^ls tmilt-.' because she ^cts ^an-^y end bus-r and f orf^ets to riss 
him, Mother assures her it is r>erf ectlv natural to want to return to a 
haory life. 
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J«my B9em to disulajr creator aophlatlcation ir dealing with 
d©a,th than do her parents, sensing it is wrong to never speak of the 
defid twin, and to nut all ineinoriee of hl-n out of sight. However, this 
aeeme to be a common cultural attitude, and is a true pefleotion. Her 
reactions to dnath are natural, and her adjxSttnent to the loss f^ood# 
She is able to mourn, yet to accept that life nust go on an(^ be as 

happy as she can raeke it* 

This is an excellent book with an exciting plot and very real 
characters, Ctonpassionate understanding of a child's grief are shown. 
The reactions of Jenny and her family are psychologically valid, and 
blend well into the story. 

Miles, Mlska, t.nrAe and the Old One . Boston! Little, Brown and 
Co., 197i; Ages 6-9. 

IMS is an outstanding beautiful story of Annie, a six-year-old 
Vava jo J?irl who cannot accent the approaching death of her beloved 
arandnother. 'Grandmother tells Annie that she is old and will return 
to Mother Farth by the time the ng now in the loon Is conplete. Annie 
misbehaves in school, lets the sheep wander off so her nother won»t be 
able to weave that day, and finally begins to unravel the day's weaving 
each nif^ht. Orsndmotheri. discoverinr what she has dore, exolains that 
man cannot hold back time, but thnt death and life will go on 
accordin?: to the cycle of time. Thus Annie is able to prenare for her 
Irandnother's death. 

Ihis is a moving beauti£\il presentation of a death concent. The 
tenderness and understanding of the Orandnother arc well exoress^d, «s 
is the child's natural reluctance to thi^^k of a life without her 
ffrandmotber. '^he child's reactions, misbehavine in nchool and causing 
trouble for her fardly, seem natural reactions to a death; aut>oritlPS 
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cite this type of behavoir as eomnon after a death experienoey and 
perhaps Annie is simply demonstrating the same patterns in a reaction 
to the knowledge of approaching dc>ath« The use of Mother Farth and 
nature's oyole to describe death is sensitive and finely drawn^ and 
th»T ab5?ence of more clear terra, as "dead" or "^die", does not appear 
to be the evasion seen in Wings of the Morning* 

Orpel, noris. The Mulberry Music . *Tew Torkt Harper and How, 1971» 

Ages 10 " 12« 

"•raniirother's favorite color Is mulberry, end her favorite 
music is Mo«art»s Jupiter Symifliony < which she aftd granddaughter Libby 
call '*rh«* ^Ibcrry ?*isic«" Libbv and Grandmother have always been 
close, sharin?? t.heir love of mtislc and good tiwps, so \^en Orandnother 
becomes ill It Is a rratter of great concern for libby. She is contin- 
ually thwarted in her efforts to reach her ailing grancimother b • phone 
or in 8 hospital visit, and when she finally is able to sep her. she 
cannot accept that the rasping unseeing woman in thp bed is r'ally her 
grandmother* She runs away to rTrandmother's house, and "finds" her in 
a sheet of msic. T'^hen Grandmother dies, Libby insists that the funeral 
not be held in the church, where Grandmother hated the masic, but in 
her own hone with Thr >!ulborry Misic played on the piano br Libbv «8 
mother. 

This is a movinr stor/ of love and loss* Libby 's devotion to 
her grandnother is beautiful* ^er nersistence in demanding to see her 
grandmother seemed to show more wlsdon than the adults' desire to 
shield her frorn the nein of il'^nr^sr. ^'o attempt is made to conceal the 
fr^rhtenf-r.f* asn«nt of Grandmother fillr-^ -jrlth tub^s and other med5cal 
paranhenalla, and '"•randmother's dnath is not pretty. Death is fscod 
with -^0 fear or an^er, but the rerrret of Grandmother's family end 

•-' ^ 
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iViends «& her dying is clearly seen, "ihe fu«:er»3 is e lovely touchy e 
fittiiijf end to 8 loving relationship, 

The treaunent o* the story is lijjht, but the inaRea of death 
and pain are re«l, and the sociological pictures revealed in the hos- 
pital ar.d fujicral scener are accurate, 

Shen*>ard, '^/ordon. The Kan Vho Ggve Hjwself Awav, British Gonrnon- 
wealth: "arlin 'Xiist, l^iJlT Arcs 7 10, 

Tnia bonk is a fanciful apnroach to death. Mr, «on«?roy is an 
aslnfr eccentric who, seeins? that his life is comin*? to an end, decides 
to wande*^ around the world frivinpj hirself to others who can use him. 
His woral is th«t #iat w« Ipave others during? our life rewnins in 
those we havp helned and lovpd. Death is welcomed ^ Mr, Poweroyj he 
says he is a haiDrilv dying mn, and finds it easy to die because he 
gave hingplf sway. He knows that he will never be really dpad because 
he will ccrtlnie to live and be rrnembared in so r.iany things. 

The inaginative gifts ''oTn*?roy nakes are whinsical and r»ke 
for in teres tin^t reading. Perhaps the book will not be to every one«s 
taste, but it neserves wenti-ti as a unique approach to death. 

Splth, ^r3s H-Achanan, Tastp of B lackben:*ifts . Mew "^orkt Thomas 
•■'.rowell CoTwaany, WfT* ' Ages 10 - 12. 

This is an excellent book of strong emotions * expressed, 
with fn-'at sensitivity to the inarticulateneps and sor^oT-7 of a ten- 
year-old child, wtiose friend .Tanifi hfls died of a bee-stinrr aLl-^rgy, 
Told in t^ft fir'Jt nerson, tho story describes the boy's rf'tictions to 
his friPnd*3 death in a 'lasterful way, and the recoll6?ction3 of the 
many hannv timos the bcr/s have soen!. toKethor reveal a ker-n insight 
into the workin(;s of a young bov's loind. This is a fine book which 
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maner^es to be both poignant and exciting* 

Thp boy's reactions to his Triend's death are accurate from the 
p8ycholof;jx»8l point of view. He experiences guilti "I should have 
helped him,"t denialt "I kept thinkincj that maybe if I did certain 
thinf?8 • • . 8o^*»how everythinfj wctild be all rifrht, it voulr^n't be 
trie that .*RTrlp was d^ad."; he ntrikes out ancrily at the world, de- 
strpyinji: a flo^jer at thn fureral hcnc. Ho slcwly acknowl(;dges Janle's 
dfiat^, ar.r) rtprv:.nntratr:3 & fino sensitivity to the re' ds of others bv 
att-^f^tinr: *io confort t^.<^ other chi^'^rcn* '^is decision to f,o to the 
f'in*-ral home Is nature, feelinr that Ja^^lo v.'ould want him to r,o» Fin- 
ally he understands that he could best conl;ey thf love of his friend 
and the loss hf* felt by givinf? Jarie's mother a gift Jamie himself ndght 
have, a bosket of blackberries* All arc honest ^"'actions to death, 
appropriate to this age level. 

the cultural aspects of death are accurate also, with descrip- 
tions of the funeral and the burial kept siwple, with no morbidity or 
sentinent, yet conveying to the reader the ver/" real emotions of those 
in ette;;rl8ncp. The Df. rents' sopnort of the boy is outstandin??; thf»re 
is none of th- adult bitterness which ir. expressed in some other books. 

This is an extr»?mely fine book, t Id wit^ irsisht, love «id 
humor. It is a g-o-S rcoresent«^tion of d^ath, and, in addition, is a 
good storj--. 

^ovsti • th, Tbfr Tenth Jood ?^ln^ About Parney. Mew Torkt 
^Athoneun uHLiHHw^,"*!^.?!^!^*^ 'ges - 9. 

Barnev thr* cat* ^as died, and the bcrr is MelanchoV* '-o <''iid 

Mother plcn a fun ral for the next day, and Mother sug-'ce.-ts that the 

boy think of ten j^ood things to toll about barney the funeral, :he 

boy easily thinks of nine goovi thirf^s, but ;.he tenth eludes hira. The 
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Whole family participates in the elaborate burial cereinoror. During 
lunch the boy and his friend argue about where Barney is now, one in- 
sisting that he is in thft PTound, th« other claiming he is in heaven. 
Father very diplonatically comr^nts that we don*t really know moh 
abou^; hpavan. T/hen the: plant a nds 'ver TJarney's «?rave^ father ex- 
plains that soon 3»rnft" will chan.ere In the (ground like the plants do 
and help the flowrs and rruss to ^row. The boy decides that's a 
pretty nice thin,'? for a cat, and declares that^s the tenth good thin/? 
about Barney. 

Tola with Vlorst»3 skill an^ hunor, this book can serve as an 
excellent Tnes>*^.s of o'^cnin?? discuaaion about death concepts with a 
snail child. ?ho boy»s reactions arc realistic, and the narents' 
honest eTinathetic I'^sponses are outstanding. IThe sug^restion of enun>- 
era ting the ten good thinprs about the beloved pet Opens the door to 
discussi. n and meinories about the cat, and is a vent for the child's 
grief, a psyeholof^ically conmendable detice. The finality of death is 
not avoided, nor is there uiorbidity or coyness. The father's explana- 
tio - '.hat even i- dr-ath Bar'^c will be of bebofit to the earth pr<j- 
se'^ts a beautif il 'nemory for the child to cherish. 

The brief exchanKe about hpavon sd'ls nothinf*, and -ipht well 
have berr 0!^it^pd, but at least it is fr^^p of bias, ""he book is to be 
coTT'T'^^Jp'^ also for its refusal to "prett^r up'' death, father tellin«r 
thp boy t^at he is MOt surnc^ed to like it that the cat has died, but 
TTTUSt acc«-pt t^-at "tha^/s th? way i+. i*?." 

va^-er, .Tane». J. T. New Yorki Dell Publishing Co., I-.c, 1?69. 

Ages 7 - 10. 

Soretires life is hard when death takes away that which wp love 
the T"ost. J.T. is an eight-year-old black boy living in a ghetto of a 
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Urge city. Durinp hla explorations he finds an abandoned oat. A bond 
of affection develops between then, and when the cat is killed by a 
car, J*7« is heartbroken* His mother and grandmother attenpt to share 
his grief 7 expressing their own lack of understanding of death, but 
stressing the need to accept its reality. J. T, learns to accept the 
death of his net, and to love another when a neighbor brings a new 
kit:. en to hlm# 

Thin Is a ffi'wple story^ witb J.T. revealing a true grief, a ror- 
nal healthy rpsnonse. His mther an d grondmobher are s^rrnpathetic and 
reveal natural adult confusions about death. Once again, the cfiestion 
of thp soundness of the idea of inncdiate replacewpnt of the dead pet 
is rais«^i, and this book also shows the child's reluctance to abandon 
his lovQ for his old pet. His ac-^entance of the new cat 5-s an expr<»ssion 
of his atjareness that lif r will fljo on, snd he nwst accept the loss of 
sorrethintT h« lotfed* 

Wdrbur^r, Sandol. ";rowlnfy Timp. Eostont^'oughton Mi^lin Co,, Inc., 
1969, A5;ea 7 - 10. 

Jamifi, about four years of ape, and Kins, his dof», have grown up 
to -ether, and One day King, now old, dies quiel.ly in his slf ep. The 
book r*rs<l'^ with Jamie's reaction to the deatJi, and his family's att- 
eTOts to r'jspond to his questions and hplo hin cone with the tra.-Toc^y. 

Kinpt's absence is felt in evry ncnent of the day. Ja^de's 
uhcle triPs to esse the •;ai^ V Sflyi'''^ thr-t Kin.T lsn»t rcar.y (?one away 
bit sinoly »or.e back to the earth as Ipaves and flowers do. When Jaittle 
ex-resses dlsanrjointrjent that Kir-o hadn't lived until he was all grovm 
up, '^■rs'^^v explains t>et- eac^ rust live h^s cvn tine. Later, whf.n Jimle 
rewertocrs all the <rord thirds he had done with Kin-, erd wishes he 
would coT'-e back, branny exnloins that orly his body >ias -^cne cwey, but 
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his spirit- will live forever in -Janie's nerorios. At nightfall, Jan'.e's 
parents brin^ a new pupT, which at first Jamie rejects, but as the . 
nl.rht on, ho resets to the pup'fi holnloRsnesa and accepts it. 

ThH cor?)arison o.r XLr.-''o death to the c-clo of nature, and his 
co"!tiruir» spiritual presence are beautifully written, and pr*^gent a 
sensitive portrayal of doath to the youn« child. They would soen to be 
p5-/cholopically acccDtnble. 7o-/rpvcr, these passaciies are lon:^ and -lir-ht 
not hol^ the attention of the youn-r reader. 

The sane criticise* as of ;bbott»s The 2il i^ned- 
iate r'-Dlacenent of the pet, can ar--ly to this bock also. This book 
doe- irdlcar-f? so-ie of the b.y's reluctance to accept a nevr pet, i^hich 
seems trup acpordinrr to related research. 

Tr; spite of s tendency to overstatement, the book is a very 
Rood one, treatin* death w.th honesty and syrpathy. 

7o'»otow. Charlotte. jran^son Lew, Mew Torkt Harper and How, 197li. 

Ages 4-7. 

Lewis, about four years of 8?e, waking and calling Tor his 
Tnother, asks about ".ranioa, whom he has nissed. Mother tells Lew that 
"^andfather has died, and that she did rot think Lew remembered him. 
Thrn Lew talks of several thino:s he ha'i done with ^andfether, and ex- 
nres^es loreliness without these r,c d tines. Wother says that, t^er can 
shrre these me'-ories abcit "randrr.thcr and not fr«=)l so 1 nply. 

TViis is a sensitive pr-* sentaticn of and rle&th. Tb? mother's 
su?-cstion t^at '^Trandfather will live on in hapoy memories helr-s to 
sof'.en the boy's loss and ser\es tc present a rrc^sonnblc concept of 
death which is psj-cholofjically desir§ble. 

The book also reveals insifjht into the youne child's awareness 
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of death. As psycholoRiats have found, children do ejtperlence • sense of 
loss at an early age. The fact that Lew had not mentioned his grand- 
father did not mean that he did not xais« hir^ and rciwmber him, as his 
mother had assumed. This points up the prrcholoj^ist's contention that 
a child should be told of the death of a loved one, even when very 
youn*?, to prevent fears and misconcentions from growinf; in the child's 
fertile iTnjT^. nation. 
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Th0 folloiring books approaeh tho 8abj<>dt of death «8 instruotlonal 
iMterial» and merit mention in this report* 

Orollman, T:arl A. Talking Aboat Deatht A Dialogae Betneen Parent imd 
Child* Bostoni The Beacon Press, 1970* Ages 3 -o^ 

This book is designed to be read aloud to the child b- the perc- 
ent, with the aim of promoting dialogue about death* It presents facts 
and attitudes toward death, and gives a brief description of biological 
death* Old Testament quotations serve to foster thinking about death* < 
The possibiUty of the child's harboring fe*»ling8 of anger or miilt at 
the dead is openly discussed, and opportunity presented to vent these 
emotions* Adult lack of understanding is nsntioned, with enphasis on 
the need to a ccept death even though it is not oouprehonded. JUnerary 
and burial traditions are described. The book enphasises that the dead 

can live in our memory* 

Qrolln»n offers a fine opportunity to assist ft reluctant par- 
ent in sharing with the child his own understanding (or lack of it) and 
attitudes while allowing the child a vent to his emotions* The Parent's 
Tuidd is excellent, and reflects mny of the ideas presented in Oroll- 
man's earlier book, Fjcplainint; Death to Children* This book is now 
available in naperback edition, and is widely recormaended by funeral 
directors and others concerned with children and death* 

Stein, Sarah Bennett. About Dying . New Yorkt Walker and Co*, 197U. 

Ages 3-8* 

About Dying is similar in approach to Grollman'a Talking About 
Death, but somehow is not quite as sensitive and effective* It is iin 
picture book format, with a story (in large print) to be read to the 
child, and, on the sane page (in smaller print), a brief explanatoxy 
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portion to be studlod the adult* It is less suocessfUl as a stoxy 
book than as a parental guide* 

The stoxyt told in words and photographs^ is a true stoxy of the 
death of a pet bird* It disoasses aspects of the bird's biologioal 
death and the various reaotions and emotions of the ohildren^ and ill- 
ustrates the burial of the bird. The book then introdiees a story about 
Qrandpa^ nho becomes ill and dies* The family's reaotions^ the funeral^ 
and the cemetery burial are all described* The last few pages point out 
interesting reaotions the children shoiredf in things hot seemingly 
directly related to death or Qrandpa^ their eventual acceptance of his 
death, and their happy recollections of good times with (k>anr1pa* 

Ihe adult text sugf^ests the need for open discussion in order to 
acquaint the child with the facts of death* and also reminds the reader 
that no book or parent will be able to answsr satisfactorily all a 
child's questions about death* nor help him to avoid all misunder- 
standings about death* It alerts the pa^nt to ideas and concepts the 
child may have* and assists in countering many of his Msconceptions* 
or any false notions society's attitudes may impose* A strong point 
of the book is its discussion of ways in which the child's emotions 
toward death nay be revealed* in areas of conduct that do not j^eem 
related to death* The concepts expressed are psychologically sound* 
and described in a single 8traigh%-f onzard manner* 

This is a unique aprr^AOh to the problems of copinf; with death 
and the small child* It forces one to thinB: of and discuss even some 
of the less pl(>nsant facts of death (this is the only book whioh refers 

to the fact that dead thini^ smell bad)* and its comments are more 
related to the deepel; psycholofl:ical significance of death* This is a 
valuable point* though some of thn text may be a bit blunt for some 
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Uttes* It i8» n«7«rthele88, • nftr. »ail« addition to books on death 
and the young child* 

Zim, Herbert S. and Sleiker^ S^nia* Life and peath * New Yorki 
William Morrownand Co., 1970. Ages 8 - 12« 

This book presents the soientifio view of death* It describes 

the physical facts of death in considerable detail, with explanations 

of the aging process,, clinical death, autopsy, and other aspects of 

biological death. Customs of embalming and burial in several cultures 

are desoribed* 

This is a thorout^ly disptssionats look at d-^ath, though it is 
sensitive, and never maudlin or morbid, ^erhaps some would prefer that 
a c)^ild learfc about death in this emotion-f ree, clinical way, and the 
book is excellent in that context. However, those desiring philbsophy 
or emotion will be disappointed in this text» 



COKCLUSION 

It is clear that the ability to faoe and diaouas life* a great- 
eat n^tery is necessitated by the world in whioh ve live^. and Just as 
thla ne'^d exists « there ia a resulting need to share society *s ccn« 
eems vith the child. It is fortunate that the trend to realiam in 
children's literature has made thio possible. Books have always re- 
flected the ^oals and preoccupations of ah age« and have traditionally 
served to enlii^ten the child. Death-related literature can be val- 
uable to the child when it acknowledges that the young child's views 
of d ath differ fron the adult's, and that this literature mat app- 
roach the subject on the child's own level. 

In general, the books reviewed are of outstanding value. The 
style of most is sensitive and demonstrates to a high degref! those 
values of art and integrity particularly essential to such a difficult 
theme. I^eath is presented honestly, with no maudlin sentiment, yet 
free from grimness or morbidity. 

In evaluating the books for the primaxy ac;e level (up to eight 
years of age), one glaring fact preaented itSelf . Theae booka all deal 
either with animal deatha or with th*» death of an elderly grandparent. 
None of the stories introduces the more traumatic events of p^-rent or 
sibling deaths, or even that of another child, even though a child may 
well encounter these deaths in his life, and w-^ld find a book- of that 
nature helpful to him. However, the absence of these themes does not 
necessarily imply that children's authors ha/o btten r<»luctant to dis- 
cuss these more nrofound deaths with the youn«? child. In all fairness, 
one wilst recognize that most of these books appeared only during the 
last three years - this is still a fledgling area of children's liter- 
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•tar«« Iherefore^ ono oan hope» or pwhaps assund^ that these wort 
demndSng death events vill be dealt idth In the future* 

The animal and grandparent deaths are all treated gently > wi ' 
no violence, no illness or pain. This at first glance may apoear to be 
too tinld an apnroach^ and not realistic enough* After all« there often 
is pain and violence in death, so why spare the child? Bit since the 
aim of this literature is to promote greater understanding and accept- 
ance of death for the child, the px«senoe of pain or violence night ' 
create a fear or abhorrence of death, and defeat the pttrpose of the 
stoxy* Therefore, this treatment must be judged as conpleteSy valid* 
In the books geared to the older child death does involve pain and 
violc;^C4, and the tlienBS of parent, sibling, and child deaths do 
appear; but by t^is alie^the child's concepts of death ars developed to 
the degree that psychologically he is able to deal vith the violent or 
more traumatic death events, and would not associate violence or pain 
with all deaths, as a youns;;er child might* 

Another factor about the literature that merits comment is the 
presentation of the deaths of the grandparents* Psyohologioal studies 
reveal that often death is faced with fear or anger, yet all of the 
books characterized the grandparents* deaths as veloome and accepted* 
One might again criticize this approach for its timldily* However, 
once again one mst weigh truth aacainst the purported requirement of 
the story • to inculcate knowledge and accept anoe of death as a part 
of life. To have death prRsented as en eneny or as something to be de- 
nied or feared would surelv convey an undesirablo connotation to the 
child* Therefore, the conclusion mast be reached that this too is a 
valid literary device; though not absolutely factual, it would seem to 
be a more desirable interpretation of death* 

The stori.es for the intermediate age group ^ages nine to twelve) 
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are less easily oates^rlsed. These deal with all nanner of deathst 
parent 9 slbllng>And friend, as well as animal and grandparent. Die 
death thene is sometimes presented as a thread ran^ing through the 
entire story line, but in many books the entire plot revolves around 
the death* Both treatments are sffeotive and aoceptable, both as good 
literiture and as vehicles for dealing with the death oonoepts* 

An interesting fact revealed in an overtriev of this oolleotion 
of books is that most of the stories revolve around a boy hero, with 
only a few illustratlns? a girl as the central character. Of the twenty- 
two books reviewed, only five clearly depict a female in the role of 
the main character. This is perticul^A^-'ly true of the oriroery group, 
where only one book. The Vings of the Morning, illustrates a girl in the 
text. One can only specid^te at the reason for this, it ary does indeed 
exist. Perhaps it is just ooinoidence, but the fa«t that the male in 
our society is expected to be "tough" and to remain free of emotion in 
crisis may be an explanation. Ihe authors may be attsnpjblng to refute 
this attitude, emphasising that the male child our.ht to be granted the 
luxury of tears and grief, just as his female counterpart. 

None of the stories intrnduces death oonoepts that society may 
believe to be unwholesome or inappropriate, even though these concepts 
way be true reflections of the child *s images of death, as determined 
in the psycholo{?ical studies. For instance, there is no personification 
of death as a macabre force or a skeletal figure, although this is the 
image of death comnon to the five- to nine-year old. Of course, ohe 
soecter of death as ths Ori'^ Jfeaper is an iinage today's society does 
not supiiirt, and thp literature recognizes this fact. 5y the same 
token, no book denies the finality cf death, but seeks instead to pre- .• 
sent deeth as fi-^al, universal, and inevitable. On the whole, little 
Inference is mde to a theory of eternal life, though occasionalV a 
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baaven or r}od 19 mentionedf bat in a manner that avoids religious bias 
or diatortion. A book which presents any kind of life-death philosopliy 
emphasizes mewries as a legacy of death, and there is no proidse of 
bliss or reward, nor a threat of eternal punishment held out to the 
child • Deaths are depicted with realisn, avoiding laohrTnose death-bed 
scones, and if an overly emotional reaction to death does occur, the 
reader clearly understands that this is considered undesirable behavolr. 

Attitudes of fear of death are avoided. The books picture death 
as a fact of life to be accepted even thou^ not necessarily fully un- 
derstood. No attempt is made to underestimate the sorrow of loss, how- 
ever, nor is grief characterized as bad taste. In fact, grief is pre- 
sented as healthy and totally acceptable, although excess emotion is 
to be avoided. Adult euphemisms that often complicate death awareness, 
such as "gone to sleep" or "gone on a journey" do not appear. 

The deaths in these books present various concepts and can be 
expected to Inculcate cerUin values to the reader. The books rein- 
force those social attitudes deemed desirable in our culture - self 
control, acceptance of approaching d(>ath, and lack of fear. The 
threatening image of death known to the Puritans is absent, and the 
maudlin sentiment of the last century 1*^ avoided. As a whole, the 
books treat death oonmendably, an'* one can refer these to the child 
reader with confidence that thev are a wholesome valid view of death, 
as well as good litST-ature. It la |ioped that those books which deal 
with death can oe helpful to the child, as preparation, as therppy, 
or as a supoortivrt aid, useful in promoting understanding and accept- 
aice of "Death as Fact of Life," 
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